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BISHOP LEWIS BAYLY AND HIS 
“PRACTICE OF PIETY.” 


BY J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A. 


HE writer of this popular piece of divinity is said in the 
Peerages to have come into England with James L., 
and one of these authorities actually spells his name in the 
Scotch fashion. Bayly was in reality a native of South 
Wales. It is a popular error which makes all the Bayly 
family to take origin in Scotland alone. They were almost 
autochthonous, for wherever mounds of earth were thrown 
up for defence, as wall or rampart, ditch or dyke, there was 
their guardian, the man of the wal/ (vallum), or, as we cail 
him by Grimm’s law, the Baz/ey, whose name was extended 
to the Bailiwicks. Lewis Bayly was born at Carmarthen 
in 1565. Three score years later he bequeathed 45 to that 
town “to buy a bell.” The form of this pleasing remembrance 
of his native place might help us without other facts to fix 
the testator’s school of churchmanship, viz., as one that was 
removed from the severer development of Calvinism. In 
our “ringing island,” particularly at Oxford, Bayly had be- 
come attached to the harmony of bells; and, when he came 
to die, that music “with easy force opened all the cells where 
memory slept.” 


THe MANCHESTER QuARTERLY. No. VII.—Juty, 1883. 
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Scarcely anything is known of the earlier life of Bishop 
Bayly. But we need not therefore be as carelessly igno- 
rant as one of his biographers, who said that he was 
“born about the middle or towards the end of the sixteenth 
century; but of the ‘precise date of his birth, or of his 
parentage, no record remains; neither is it known in what 
house he received his education, nor what degree he took in 
arts; but it is supposed,” &c. (Webster’s ed. Practice of 
Piety, 1842, Preface). He had, indeed, his education at 
Exeter College, Oxford. Some writers call him a Fellow of 
Jesus College ; and if so, it would explain his tenure, c. 1597, 
of the rectory of Shipston-on-Stour, co. Worcester, in the 
gift of that foundation. His talents seem to have recom- 
mended him to James I., who appointed him domestic 
chaplain to Henry, Prince of Wales, born 1593-4. It is said 
in a note in an old Amsterdam copy of the Practice of 
Piety in my hands that Bayly was also “ Preceptor to King 
Charles I.,” born in 1600. Bayly himself enumerates in his 
book Prince Charles’s other “godly and virtuous governors 
and tutors,” who were the Hon. Sir Robert Carey, Knight, 
and the religious Lucy Carey his wife; Mr. Thomas Murray, 
and Sir James Fullerton. Bayly was very zealously devoted 
to the interests of all the king’s children: His services to 
Prince Henry, as well as his pulpit abilities, put him in the 
way of promotion ; and the crown living of All Saints’, 
Evesham, was bestowed upon him, Sept., 1600. He held 
this vicarage up to 1611. It seems probable that he used 
his influence with Prince Henry to obtain from the king a 
new charter for the borough, which is said to have been 
granted by the express solicitation of the monarch’s eldest 
son, as being the first petition the prince had ever made. 
Just after the death (6 Nov., 1612) of this excellent prince, 
whose piety is commemorated in the dedication of the Prac- 
ice, a curious circumstance occurred. A mad youth rushed 
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naked into St. James’s, pretending to be the prince’s ghost. 
In the same news-letter whence this is taken we read that 
Bayly himself was called to account for preaching on the 
decay of religion “owing to Popery in the Council.” When 
in the following month he was enjoined to explain his sermon, 
he repeated his accusations, and other preachers followed in 
the same strain. Another of his discourses which attracted 
some notice was “a piquant sermon” against Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, who died in 1614, a man of evil repute, 
but the author in 1583 of the remarkable book entitled 
A defensative against the poyson of supposed Prophesies, 4to. 
On the 30th May, 1615 (so May gives the date), Bayly 
was elected High Steward of the Borough of Evesham. At 
his church, it is said, he preached the sermons out of which, as 
an after-thought, his Practice was made up. It is thus notice- 
able that his famous book was not a sudden creation, written 
on the spur of the moment, but that, like all earnest books, 
it was a growth. Its extraordinary influence was very re- 
markable. No book, apart from the Bzble and Common 
Prayer, did so much in its day to strengthen the religious 
life of England. If the forty odd copies here accumulated 
from all parts of England could each tell its own tale, we 
should see one of the causes that made England Puritan. 
Thus, in view of the former importance of the book, its 
history is a subject which a speculative mind will not despise. 
The Practice of Piety, whose editions are enumerated by 
the score, is one of the very few native devotional books of 
the seventeenth century that continued in repute till the 
eighteenth, and even to the nineteenth. It is constantly 
met with in contemporary literature; for it was a book 
which, notwithstanding its distinct ecclesiastical tone, every 
Puritan possessed. Parents to whom its memory was pre- 
cious commended it to their children; and hence it was 
often a heir-loom. The Rev. William Holland, M.A., of 
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Heaton, near Manchester, born in the year 1612, bequeathed 
in 1681 to his daughter Elizabeth “what Bible she will 
choose out of his books, together with the Practice of Piety, 
and all the books written by the author of Zhe Whole Duty 
of Man.” When Bunyan was married, he tells us that he 
and his wife had not so much as a dish or spoon betwixt 
them both, yet that his wife had for her part Arthur Dent’s 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and the Practice of Piety, 
which her father had left her when he died. “In these two 
books I should sometimes read with her, wherein I also 
found some things that were pleasing to me.” The mother 
of Symon Patrick had likewise been bred up by the rules of 
the Practice of Piety, “a book of great note in those days.” 
Very many, with Joseph Alleine, derived consolation from it 
on their death-beds. The book was found, indeed, amongst 
all degrees of people. The justice of the peace had it on his 
desk along with Michael Dalton’s Duties of a Magistrate. 
We find Peter Hausted in his Ad Populum, or Lecture to the 
People, 4to, 1644, satirizing a 
Justice Parler, on whose cushion ly 
A Dalton and Practice of Piety. 

It is introduced into Congreve’s Old Bachelor; and a lady in 
Farquhar’s Constant Couple, surveying her “captives,” re- 
presents a colonel courting her “out of the Practice of Piety; 
therefore is a hypocrite.” It kept up its popular esteem so 
late as the time of Peter Pindar, who said that Mr. White- 
bread, the brewer, bribed voters with Bunyans and Practices 
of Piety. Moreover, it was one of the books placed by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the /udex Expurgatortus. 

Notwithstanding its former popularity, the Practice is now 
a scarce book in the libraries. There is no copy in the 
Reference Library, Manchester ; there is only one in the 
Chetham Library, and it is suggestive that that one is 
in the Byrom Library. A few, years ago the British 
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Museum had thirty editions. Canon Cooke has perhaps a 
larger collection of copies than my own; and Mr. W. S. 
Appleton, of Boston, U.S.A., who is descended from the 
Bishop’s brother-in-law, has nearly a score. The explana- 
tion of its former celebrity is to be seen in the fact that it 
was a manual peculiarly suited to the needs of thetime. Up 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century the attention 
of our divines had been to a great extent necessarily diverted 
into controversial theology, and their religious treatises as a 
whole were pervaded by a dry, dogmatic tone. Such books 
were not altogether suited for the guidance of private life. 
The Prayer-book, admirably fitted as it was for the worship 
of a congregation, did not so readily commend itself as a 
companion for the closet, or as a guide for the hours of 
meditation. For a long time no theologian gave to his 
church a manual to serve as a daily guide in life; and the 
devout therefore began to take to themselves the religious 
books of other communions. The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine, the /mztatio of Thomas 4 Kempis, St. Francis de Sales’ 
Introduction to a Devout Life, and others, were eagerly 
perused ;—books which showed how the days of a religious 
life could be “linked one to one by natural piety.” The ex- 
cellent series of devotional manuals edited by Newman and 
others, and published by Parker about a generation ago, as 
well as those since published by William Pickering, are nearly 
all selected from authors since Bayly’s day. And, of larger 
books, Gurnal’s Christian Armour, Taylor’s Holy Living, 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, The Whole Duty of Man, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, and other pieces to which our forefathers 
were so vastly indebted, had not yet appeared. 

Bayly’s treatise was in brief a summary of Christian prac- 
tice. The condition of society at the time grieved the good 
vicar of Evesham. He lamented that the greatest men of 
the state, and many of the chief gentlemen in the country, 
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were notorious for their irreligion. We seem to be taking 
up the old complaint of St. Bernard of Clugny when we find 
Bayly, in language almost as significant, asserting that 
“never was there more sinning; never less remorse for sin. 
Never was the Judge nearer to come; never was there so 
little preparation for his coming.” The book opens with a 
long dissertation, liberally divided, sub-divided, and re- 
divided, on the essence and attributes of God; then succeeds 
a section on the miseries of the natural man from infancy to 
age, contrasted with the state of regenerate man. Seven 
hindrances to piety are next enumerated at length, followed 
by an earnest exhortation to a godly life. Then the treatise 
proper begins, in which a “ private man” is guided through 
the day, the week, the year, and throughout life; terminating 
with sickness and death. The work is particularly adapted 
to the meditative life, and is so written as to serve for general 
use—the style being sufficiently plain and direct as to attract 
general attention. The statements are supported by scrip- 
ture references, with not a few quotations in the margins 
from Latin authors. There are numerous prayers, and fre- 
quently the choice of a long one and a short one ; nearly all 
of them contain clauses showing loyalty to the throne and 
the church. In the dedication the author says that he strove 
to extract out of the chaos of endless controversies the old 
practice of true piety which flourished before these contro- 
versies were hatched. The admonitory portions are charac- 
terized by good sense, and sententious expressions abound. 
“ Beware that you believe not all that is told you, and that 
you tell not all that you hear ; for if you do you shall not 
long enjoy true friends, nor ever want great troubles.” 
“Make not a jest of another man’s infirmity: remember 
thine own.” “Remember that thou shalt answer for every 
idle word, that in multiloquy the wisest man shall overshoot 
himself.” On making a will he says: “ Despatch this before 
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thy sickness doth increase, and thy memory decay; lest 
otherwise thy testament prove a doatment, and so another 
man’s fancy rather than thine own will.” It is confessedly 
a well-filled book, but it must be remembered that it belongs 
to a time when the habit of reading was more concentrated, 
and when readers were in a better position to derive more 
real benefit from a single book frequently perused than from 
many volumes read in a desultory way. Amongst the 
subjects in it which may be called digressive, that on the 
observance of Sunday is most remarkable. It occurs in 
the portion devoted to the manner of practising piety on the 
sabbath day, and is full of curious learning. His views on 
the point were that “the conscionable keeping of the sabbath 
is the mother of all religion and good discipline in the 
church.” He devotes some space to the consideration of 
septenary numbers, arguing that the life of man was measured 
by the sabbath—that his life was but a life of seven days 
multiplied. Following Robert Pont, an aged pastor of 
the Kirk of Scotland, who wrote a treatise of the last 
decaying age of the world, published in the year 1600, 
Bayly says that the year of our Saviour’s birth was the 
five hundred and sixty-fourth septenary of the world. 
He shows how Moses made the common age of man to 
be ten times seven; that “every seventh year commonly 
produceth some notable change or accident in man’s life.” 
We have also the explanation that the “climacterick year” 
was at nine times seven, “which by experience is found 
to be fatal to many of those learned men who have been 
chiefest lights of the world”—citing Aristotle, Cicero, Ber- 
nard, Boccace, Erasmus, Melancthon, and Sturmius. He 
adds that if they escaped the critical year, yet most of them 
departed life in a septenary year. Besides the names 
given, he likewise mentions, as favouring his theory, Galen, 
Pettarch, and Elizabeth “the Maiden-Queen of blessed and 
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never-dying memory.” It is in this portion of the book 
that Bayly recorded some of the divine judgments by fire, 
as at Stratford-on-Avon and Tiverton. The latter calamity 
he ascribes to the “horrible profanation of the Lord’s day.” 
In April, 1598, he relates, the town was nearly burnt down 
in half-an-hour. “And now again,” he says, “since the 
former edition of this book, on 5th August last, 1612, the 
whole town was again fired and consumed.” Tiverton was 
yet a third time burnt, on which occasion a brief was pro- 
cured to collect subscriptions. But the memory of the 
probable occasion of the former conflagrations cooled the 
charity of the benevolent ; and some of them, reminding the 
collector of what was said in Bayly’s book, had for reply 
that the Practice of Piety had done them much wrong ! 

The Practice was entered in the Stationers’ Hall Register 
(iii. 475) on If Jan., 1611-12, being the property of John 
Hodgettes. It is there called The Practise of Pyetye direc- 
tinge a Christian howe to walke that he may please God. The 
early editions are amongst the rarest of small books, and I 
have never been able to meet with any of them. It is not 
known to whom the first edition was dedicated. The second 
(probably) was inscribed to Prince Charles, as were the sub- 
sequent editions. The first I have noted is the third edition, 
dated 1613, which is now, as I am informed by Canon Cooke, 
in the British Museum. 

A copy of that edition comes into notice in a very curious 
way. At a London inn it fell into the hands of Richard 
James, the librarian to Sir Robert Cotton. James, who died 
in 1638, was the person who supplied the patriots in the 
early parliaments of Charles I. with the historic precedents 
which were needed in their contest with that king. He 
seems to have been acquainted with one of Bishop Bayly’s 
sons, for his correspondence includes some letters addressed 
“ad Nicholaum Bayly.” Moreover, he was a great traveller 
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into Russia, which in part explains why he should resort to 
the inn, or (as the bishop would call it) the bibbing-house, of 
a German named Leuze, where he met with the third edition 
of Bayly’s book. The lines to be presently quoted, which 
James penned on the circumstance, are to be found in vol. 
xiii. of James’s MSS. in the Bodleian, p. 252; and are given 
in Dr. Grosart’s James's Poems, p. 273. As to the date of 
the verses, the only clue supplied by the MS. is that on 
p. 238 there are lines on the death “ducis Thome Eustace 
Ibernici,” dated 1618, and on p. 243 some lines on the ap- 
pearance of four suns seen “inter Colmogrodun [Colmogrod, 
on the Dvina] et Archangelum, anno d’ni 1619 decimo sexto 
di Februarii.” “Inde ego hec carmina composui 20 die 
Aprilis. Moschovize in domo legat. Anglizw.” If the book 
was therefore written from time to time, the verses on the 
Practice of Piety would be penned in 1619 or 1620. By 
that time the twelfth edition had come out, and hence the 
copy which James picked up was an old edition, and, as we 


see, one which had been well fingered, and redolent of sack 
and tobacco. James seems to have regarded the popular 
book with a certain contempt. 


Cu in manus venis’et casu 3a editio operis de pietate Ludovici Bayly, Ban- 
goriensis, hac scripst in Germanico quoda’ hospitio Londini [Antony & Wood 
has here written in the margin, ‘‘ Practice of Piety—the 3rd edition ”]. 

Quam docta et qualis tua sit Theologia Leuze 
Garrit ad incudem nigra taberna suu’. 
Noverunt nautz, pictores, hoc genus o’e [omne] 
Quisquis amat noctem Sancte Clemensq’ tuam. 
Sic tamen es vulgi notissima fabula quando 
Non te vulgarem dicere quis metuit. 
Hec est condicio nostre Leuze optime vitz 
Sordet quod vulgi judicio petitur 
Verum consule me damnuw’ sit quamvis bibliopolis 
Qui te preessentis nummis instar habent. 
I’vidize authorem commendat rarior vsus 
Si fiat non excussio tergemina 
Nunc pietatis opus tot chartas foetat, abunde 
Et tibi Stercuti ut pagina sacra cadat. 
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The Practice of Piety having proved very successful, there 
being a demand for two editions a year, the author “ampli- 
fied” it and made it into a plump volume without diminishing 
its popularity. These copies have an emblematic title by 
Renold Elstrack. The edition of 1615, the sixth in order, 
was entitled Zhe Practise of Piety, directing a Christian how 
to walke that he may please God. Profitably amplified by the 
author. It extended to 984 pages 12mo. Prince Charles is 
told in the dedication that this is “the third epistle I have 
written to draw your Highness nearer to God’s favour,” and 
that here once again on his bended knees he offers his “old 
mite new stampt.” This passage was perhaps in an earlier 
edition, and it is included without alteration in the subse- 
quent issues. 

The eleventh edition, dated 1619, 8vo, is in the’ Bodleian. 
I have a copy of “the twelueth edition,” 1620, 12mo, which 
contains pp. xii, 814. About half way in the dedication 
Bayly speaks of his poor labours having in a short while 
“ come now forth againe the ¢we/fth time under the gracious 
protection of your Highnesse favour; and by their extertain- 
ment seeme not to be altogether vxzwelcome to the Church of 
Christ.” This was printed for John Hodgetts, the first pub- 
lisher. The original plate has evidently been worn out, for 
that in this copy is a fresh one, signed “R. E.sculp.” Subse- 
quent editions repeated the paragraph just quoted, the number 
being altered to thirteenth, fourteenth, etc.; and this para- 


graph is therefore of use in identifying editions when, as is 


often the case, the title-pages are gone. The twentieth ecdi- 
tion, 1627, I2mo, is in the British Museum. The next is one 
said to be printed at Edinburgh in 1630, called the “ last 
and most correct” edition; and there was another dated 
Edin., 1636. It was in 1631 that Bishop Bayly died. A 
writer hostile to Episcopalianism, Lewis du Moulin, in Pa- 
tronus Bone Fidei, etc., 1672, said that the Practice was 
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written by a Puritan minister, and “that a bishop not alto- 
gether of a chaste life did after the Author’s death bargain 
with his widow for the Copy, which he received, but never 
paid her the money;” and that “afterwards, by interpolating 
it in some places, he published it as his own” (Lands. MSS. 
984, fo. 152). Bishop Humphreys was very indignant at 
these statements (Athen. Oxon. ii. 529). 

From 1633 (thirty-first edition, 12mo) to the era of the civil 
war there was a series of small editions in 8vo, 12mo, and 
16mo, chiefly printed for M. Allot and R. Allot. In 1636 and 
1641 there were editions put forth at Geneva. Several small 
and fat editions of over 500 pp. subsequently came from the 
Continent, their sale being encouraged by the royalists. The 
imported editions were as follow:—Amsterdam, 1642, 16mo, 
and 1649, 8vo (for Jo. Stafford); Delf, no date, 8vo, again 
1660, 12mo ; Rotterdam, 1648, sm. 8vo; Utrecht, 1649, 
24mo. There were two London editions in 12mo at this 
time. The first, dated 1648, in the writer’s hands, was 
printed for Andrew Crook (the publisher of Browne’s Religzo 
Medici), “and are to be sold to them that will buy them.” 
The well-worn frontispiece is on wood, and the type is small 
and close; pp. xviii, 466. Another, in the British Museum, 
was published in 1656. Parliament interfered to discourage 
the sale of the book. 

At the Restoration the work put forth renewed vitality, 
for it speedily appeared in two sizes. Philip Chetwynd was 
its publisher for over twenty years. Mary Browning published 
the 1680 edition, called the thirty-fifth, Edward Brewster 
the thirty-ninth, 1684, forty-first, 1689, and forty-sixth, 1705. 
With a view to making it as popular as the Whole Duty series, 
Brewster in 1702 published the work in large 8vo, “in a fair 
large Roman character,” with a new frontispiece roughly 
engraved, pp. xvi, 467. In the dedication in this copy the 
number of the edition is not given, as usual up to this time. 
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The first edition from the press of D. Midwinter is 1713, also 
8vo, with a new frontispiece, perhaps the fiftieth edition ; he 
published the book up to 1734. The last named was a 12mo 
edition, numbered fifty-eighth, pp. xii, 419 ; and there was a 
fifty-ninth the same year. Midwinter claimed to have purged 
it from many thousand faults which had escaped former im- 
pressions. American editions were printed at Boston in 
1716, 1718, &c. A dateless Glasgow ed. of 846 pp., 12mo, 
was printed by John Robertson and Mrs. McLean, “ Book- 
sellers in the middle of the Salt Market, below the 
Well.” The NEw Practice of Piety was published by 
John Hodges in 1749, 8vo, a royal licence having been 
obtained, in which it is said that Hodges had perfected it 
with great study, labour, and expense. He states that 
it is “now about one hundred and forty years since 
the publication of the OLD Practice of Piety, and there- 
fore it cannot be a matter of greater surprise that it has 
failed of late years in giving the general edification which 
it in former times produced.” This Mew Practice was not 
successful. 

A copy of an 8vo edition, the seventy-second, noticeable as 
being printed by H. Forshaw, Liverpool, in 1803, was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. John Finlayson. The last two editions 
of Bayly’s work belong to more recent years. In 1820 
John Saunders edited an edition (called the seventy-fourth) 
published at Exeter, in 8vo, from the fifty-eighth edition. 
And the last was issued in 1842 by Miss Grace Webster, in 
8vo, Lond., with an ill-digested biographical preface. 

In the Bodleian there is a French edition dated 1625, and 
a German dated 1629. In the Lansdowne MSS. Kennett 
says the book was “printed once or more in the ffrench 
tongue, az. 1633, etc. And in ffrance having been much 
cried up, did therefore cause John Despagne, a ffrench writer 
and a preacher in Somerset Hous chapell az. 1656 to make 
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some complaint of, not for any ill thing in it, because the 
Generality of the Plebeians do look upon the authority of 
it equal with that of the Scripture.” 

Mr. Richard Heylyn, an alderman of London, and the 
cousin of Peter Heylyn, was at the expense of printing the 
Practice of Piety in the Welsh language for the instruction 
of the people. This statement seems to connect itself with 
the 1630 Welsh edition in the Bodleian. There was another 
Welsh edition, translated by R. Vaughan, printed at London, 
8vo, 1675, by Thomas Dawkes, which seems to have sup- 
plied a ground for a proposal that Dawkes should be the 
king’s printer for the “ British language;” and a letter to the 
Earl of Carberry, dated 17th Feb., 1675-6, favoured Dawkes’s 
appointment, being signed by John Barlow, W. Wogan, Fer- 
dinando Herbert, Walter Jones, Thomas Morgan, Ar. Her- 
bert, Hen. Proger, Thomas Pritchard, and John Guillim, who 
said there were few books in the language (Welsh), and they 
considered that the want of books was prejudicial to His 
Majesty’s subjects in Wales. 

This was the edition which Bishop Humphreys refers to, 
prepared at the expense of William Gouge, who also printed 
a translation of Zhe Whole Duty. To the Practice Gouge 
put a title-page without mentioning Bishop Bayly’s name; 
and when Bishops Humphreys and Lloyd found a parcel of 
them in Wales ready for distribution, they inserted Bishop 
Bayly’s name in the title-pages. 

Other foreign editions in the seventeenth century were a 
Polish edition in 1647; in 1665 and 1687 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in North American Indian, edited by Eliot ; 
in 1667 at Paris, edited by Vernuilh ; in 1668 (and 1771) at 
Schuol, ze. Scuoll, in the Canton of Grisons, Switzerland ; 
in 1668 at Lgiont, a copy of which is in the British Museum. 

Bayly’s remaining preferments were: Treasurer of St. 
Paul’s 1610-11 to 1616; B.D. 1611; D.D. 1613; Archdeacon 
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of St. Albans ; Prebendary of Colwich, Lichfield, which he 
held in commendam up to his death ; Chaplain to James L; 
Rector of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, London, up to 1616; 
and Bishop of Bangor, Dec., 1616—1631. I have yet to refer 
to his life as prelate ; and I have thus detached it from his 
earlier career, because the two divisions seem indeed to 
belong to two individuals. 

The bishop was much about the Court. We gather some 
particulars of him from the news-letters and elsewhere, 
showing that he had other interests than those of his diocese. 
On Nov. 7, 1618, Nicholas Assheton, the Squire of Down- 
ham, arrived at Daventry, and perhaps put up at the hostelry 
of the red-nosed innkeeper who entertained Falstaff. Thither, 
too, at the same time, came the Bishop of Bangor. On the 
following day, which was Sunday, the squire went to church. 
“My Lord Bushopp preached.” The diarist records his text, 
Prov. xxviii. 13, on the confession of sins—the only con- 
temporary notice to be found of a sermon by the bishop. 
“ He preached in thaft’noone,” but no particulars are given. 
In 1620 the bishop got into trouble for praying by name for 
the king’s son-in-law, King of Bohemia, before that title had 
been acknowledged by James I. In July, 1621, for “dis- 
puting malapertly” with the king, he was put into the Fleet. 
On this occasion, as well as subsequently, charges of simony 
were brought against him. In 1625 he reported from his 
diocese that there were many armed papists in Anglesea, 
and he begged for one of the king’s ships. In subsequent 
years he had quarrels with the vice-admiral of North Wales, 
about wreckage and other matters. The vice-admiral de- 
clared that the bishop was bold beyond the example of his 
predecessors in his intrusions upon the rights of the admi- 
ralty. It likewise was charged against him that he was not 
only a person of irregular life, but that he was lax in eccle- 
siastical discipline. From his hands, through the interest 
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with him of Mr. John Cotton, the Puritan, of Boston, co. 
Lincoln, the venerable John Angier, of Denton, Lancashire, 
had received ordination without subscription. 

A very interesting letter, still extant in the collection of 
Miss Conway Griffith, of Carreglwyd, Anglesea, gives us a 
further insight into the bishop’s character. Incidentally 
some particulars of a local family are introduced. The 
bishop had been summoned to attend the coronation of 
King Charles I., which took place on Candlemas day, 22 
Feb., 1625-6. The letter describes with minuteness his visit 
to the Court ; and the writer, in the manner of Pepys, is very 
thankful that he stood so well with great people. Sir Sack- 
ville Trevor, son of John Trevor, Esq., of Trefalyn, co. Den- 
bigh, was a naval officer of repute, who had had command 
of one of the men-of-war sent to Spain to bring back the 
prince, 1623, and he distinguished himself in the war with 
France, 1626. His first wife was Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
John Savage of Rock Savage, in Cheshire, Knt., and widow 
of Sir Henry Bagnall, Knight-Marshal of Ireland (Orm.i. 716). 
Sir Thomas Savage was Lord of the Manor of Cheadle, 
near Manchester, Chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
afterwards Viscount Savage ; and his wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Darcy of Chich. “Dicke Bulkeley” was 
Richard Bulkeley of Beaumaris, Esq., of the family of the 
Bulkeleys of Cheadle, concerning whom there were many 
family feuds. His wife, according to the pedigree, was one 
. . . Hill, of the co. of Warwick. His father, Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Knt., married Anne, daughter of Sir T. Wilford, 
Knt.; she, after her husband’s death in 1646, re-married Sir 
Thomas Chedle, or Shedley, a kind of steward to the family, 
who about the year 1625 had been pardoned for piracy. 
There was an illegitimate son, Robert, who, after “ Dick’s” 
death in 1640, claimed the family property, complaining of 
the hardships he had suffered at the hands of his mother, 
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Lady Anne, his father-in-law, Thomas Chedle, and his uncle, 
Thomas Bulkeley (married to one of Chedle’s daughters), 
who, he said, had combined to deprive him of his estate 
and birthright. The Knights of the Bath at the king’s coro- 
nation were Lord Strange, the Earl of Denbigh’s son, and 
two of Lord Buckhurst’s young children. Plas-Newydd, 
where the letter was addressed, is four miles s.w. of Bangor. 
The property belonged successively to the Bagnall and 
Bayley families, and is now one of the seats of the Marquis 
of Anglesea. 


A letter from Lewes Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, to his Father-in- Law, 
Sir Sackville Trevor, Knight, at Place Newydd. 


Good Father Trevor, w’th my best wishes I salute you. On Monday night, 
the last of January, I came saffe (I prayse God for it) to London. I alleyhted 
at the red lion in Grayes Inne lane, wher the plague hath not beene all the 
Infection tyme. On tuesday, the next day, I wayted on the King at dinner ; 
after I had kissed his hand, and receaved as gracious a welcome as ever I had in 
my life ; and at dinner, finding Ma’tie very pleasant, I moued his Ma’tie in your 
behalf, and with no littell earnestnes. Tyme will not suffer me to write the 
summe of the wordes, but the effect of his Ma’ties aunswer was this, that by his 
troth he would do for you, and that you weare a very honest and an able man, 
And I replyed to his Ma’tie thus, then I shall not neede I hope to move your 
Ma’tie againe in this matter. No, sayd the King, be sure that I will do forhym 
ere long. Whereupon I aunswered, then I will rest upon your Ma’ties gratious 
wordes, and refer you to your owne more retyred thoughts in his business. 
And the King talked w’th me all that dinner while, and was so pleasant w’th 
me, and spake something secretlie in my eare, w’ch made most of the beholders 
to wonder at, especially because his Ma’tie laughed, and was so pleased with 
me. I thancke God I never had so much favor in my lif fro’ his Ma’tie as I 
found synce I came up last. I was one of the Bushops who healde the cloth 
over his head while his Ma’tie was anointed [by Archbp. Neile], and after his 
annointing he graciously kissed me and some 5 Bps that weare at his annointing, 
as therevermor is ; and when his Ma’tie sat upon his throne on a high scaffold, 
w’th the crowne on his head, we did our homage to hym, and then we kissed 
hym [cf. Fuller’s Church History, Oxf. ed. vi. 30]. I thancke god I am now 
growen againe in extraordinary fauor w’th the Duke of Buckingam ; and when 
I went first to visite hym, he gave me more respect then ever I looked for, and 
made me to dyne w’th him ; and I told the King of it, and desired his Ma’tie to 
thancke the Duke for, w’ch his Ma’tie promised to doe, and did, and it was well 
taken both of the King and the Duke. This very day I moved the Dukes 
grace for you, and he asked me wherein I should shew hym to doe for you. I 
answered in giving way to the King to doe whatsoever his Ma’tie thought good 
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of his owne accord to doe for you, and to further it. The Duke answered, by my 
troth I will do hym what good I can w’th all my hearte. I told hym that I 
would be bound upon my life that his grace should find you his true servant, &c. 
My Lord of Rutland [Francis Manners] at the very coronation holding the 
sworde [in other accounts he is said to have carried the sceptre], asked me very 
hartilie how his cosen Anne did, and whether she was come vp to London, and 
whether she had a boy or a girle, and very cheerfully glad to heare of her. I 
never thought that he loved her so well as it appears he doth. He was sory 
of my mothers death, and sayd that he will do for you any good that he can. 
Sir Tho. Savadge I sawe passing in a coach, I being in another; and so very 
lovingly saluted me, and so passed away. I was at his house by the Tower; 
his lady used me very curteously, and will nill made me dine w’th her, but Sir 
Tho. was not at hoame. My Lady Savadge much bemoaneth your losse and 
much rejoyced when I tolde her what wordes the King spoke of you. The 
Parliament beganne yesterday [6th Feb.], and the King and all his Lordes rode 
in State to it. My L. of Lincolne [Bp. Williams] could not be suffered to be at 
the coronation, nor to use his place there as Deane of Westminster, but was 
comanded the day before the coronation to dep’te to Bugden, where he now is. 
Things goes hardlie w'th hym, and I feare will yet goe harder. A gen’rall p’don 
is granted to all subjects that will require it, under the seale. I spake w’th 
Baron Trevor [Sir Thomas, a Baron of the Exchequer, brother of Sir Sackville], 
who is sory for your losse, and readie to do you what good lies in hym. Trust 
not to your brother S’r Richard [Vice-Admiral of N. Wales; he mar. Katherine 
Puliston of Emral]; nor to your ne’ew [John Griffith of Lynn, Carnarvon]; 
make the best of your owne, and make a clayme for the 800/7 w’ch your wiffe 
payd for Plesenewydd, and I will warrante that you shall recover it by lawe. 
No other newes stirring heere. In haste ffarewell. 
Your true and loving friend and sonne in lawe, 
LEWES BANGOR. 
Fro my lodging in Westminster cloyster, at M* [John] froste 
[clerk and chaunter] his howse, february the 7th. 


Dicke Bulkeley and his wiffe are heere, and Tom Chedle and his good lady 
are heere also, but never a one of them hath yet seene the Duke of Buckingam -° 
nor the Countesse, nor have they yet broght the yong gentlewoman to any of 
her private ffrindes. The Countesse of Buckingam wondred that they weare in 
towne and not see her. Yong Mistress Bulkley is at my lady Sands. Had I 
beene in towne sooner, he should have beene one of the Knights of the Bath ; 
but Chedle and his mother, I heare, leades hym to his ruyne, and he hath not 
the wite to discover his true frinds. The Countesse of Buckingam is much 
displeased at the ladys marriage, and saith she will, w’th the Duke, take order 
to see hym better governed, and to loue the counsell of better frindes, and that 
his leases and parkes shall not be so purloyned, and that his mother shall betake 
herself to her owne joynter; and she grieves that, contrary to his promise, he 
joynes so much w’th his mother. 


Endorsed.—To the right wor’ll my good honored ffrinde S* Sackvill Trevor 
Knight, at Place Newydd, give these. 
Q 


< 
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Another letter from the bishop’s pen, addressed to the 
king, dated Bangor, April 7, 1630, replies to accusations 
of negligence in the government of his see, and especially of 
having admitted divers persons into the ministry without 
subscription. He vindicates his general care in reference to 
ordination and subscription, but finds lately that some three 
or four ministers who do not reside within his diocese, by the 
neglect of his chaplains, escaped without subscribing. Pro- 
testing that hereafter he will keep his book of subscriptions 
himself, he reviews his episcopal conduct: that he had 
expended £600 in repair of his cathedral ; had planted 
grave and learned preachers over all his diocese, three or 
four preaching for one he had found ; had taken care that 
catechising was duly observed ; had suffered none to preach 
but such as were conformable, and had preached himself 
every Sunday until he became impotent ; that he and his 
clergy had provided armour for a hundred men ready for the 
king’s service ; that he was taking pains in visiting, confirm- 
ing, and keeping synods where all his clergy gave him an 
account of every man’s life and doctrine; and that he was 
keeping hospitality above his means, and that all his actions 
were tending to the well-governing of his diocese. 

Let us hope that this was a correct record of his episcopal 
life. He died Oct. 26, 1631; was buried in the choir of his 
cathedral; and was succeeded by Dr. Dolben. Bayly left 
several children, who, preferred at first by his interest in 
Wales, became persons of note ; and to one of them, Thomas, 
sub-dean of Wells, he bequeathed his “study of books.” 
The bishop’s will also names Eleanor, a favourite child, who 
was to have £600 when of the age of sixteen. His other 
children and his grandchildren had bequests also; and the 
poor of Bangor and of Amlwch and Llangristiolus shared in 
the prelate’s posthumous bounty. His second wife, Judith, 
was daughter of Thomas Appleton of Little Waldingfield, 
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Suffolk, Esq., and died in 1608, shortly after the birth of 
Thomas above named. His next wife, who belonged to the 
Bagnall family, died at Chester, 11 Sept., 1633, and was 
buried at St. Oswald’s there the same day. The Bayly arms 
were az. ninc estoiles or, 


Cf. Collins’s Peerage, ed, Brydges, v. 193; Wood’s Athen. Oxon., ed. 
Bliss, ii. 526, &c.; Boase’s Exon, Coll., pp. 58, &c.; Le Neve’s Fasti ; Rudge’s 
Evesham, p. 84; May’s Hist, Evesham, 118, 175-6, 190; Camden’s Annals, 
1621; Domestic State Papers ; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 475; Carew’s Let- 
ters, p.64; Notes and Queries, 3S. v. 330; Cheshire Sheaf, No.}1788; Heylyn’s 
Cosmography, fol. 1657, p. 323; and inf, of Rev. T. P. Wadley, Canon Cooke, 
and W, S. Appleton, Esq., of Boston, U.S.A. 








GENIUS AND ITS ECCENTRICITIES. 


BY CHARLES HARDWICK. 


WEALTHY connoisseur of my acquaintance, whose 
liberal patronage of art and artists gave weight to his 
somewhat oracular critical utterances, was occasionally in 
the habit of boring his friends with grandiloquent disserta- 
tions on the “ brilliant genius” possessed by two or three 
students, to my mind, of little more than average ability, for 


whose future reputation he had condescendingly undertaken 
the office of sponsor. I remember, on one occasion, many 
years ago, terminating somewhat abruptly a feeble rhetorical 
flourish of his, by quietly putting the simple question: “What 
is genius ?” 

“Genius! ge—ni—us!” he responded, with evident em- 
barrassment ; “why genius is genzus, of course; a divine 
gift! I am surprised you should ask so very common-place 
a question !” 

“Indeed!” said I, “ genius is a divine gift, is it? I feel, 
however, we are but very little nearer the solution of the 
query yet; for I have all along been vulgar enough to 
imagine numberless other things, both on the earth and in 
the heavens, to be ‘divine gifts’—such as the glorious sunlight, 
a fertilizing shower, or the nose on one’s face, for instance!” 

My friend was chagrined. The question, in his estimation, 
might be a “very common-place” one; yet he felt himself 
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in a maze, and destitute of the clue necessary to his extrica- 
tion. He therefore very wisely retired upon his social and 
personal dignity, and, instead of further attempting to 
enlighten my ignorance, with a haughty frown he Jooked 
me into silence. 

I am well aware of the difficulty and danger of attempting 
to give a definition of anything, no matter what, whether it 
pertains to physics or metaphysics, and especially so when 
trespassing upon the domain of the spiritual or immaterial ; 
neither is such exactly my intention; yet I cannot avoid 
fancying it just possible that this particular celestial bonus 
may be reduced somewhat nearer to the level of ordinary 
mortal comprehension than my connotsseur friend seemed to 
conceive possible or even desirable. I will, therefore, with 
diffidence have my humble say on the subject, for the edifi- 
cation or otherwise, as the case may be, of those who stumble 
on the threshold of the inquiry, and take refuge in total ob- 
scurity. 

The exhibition of genius of a very high class must, of 
necessity, be the exception and not the rule in any school of 
art, or amongst any class of people, however deeply learned 
the mass may be in the antecedents of success, or however 
highly polished by judicious culture may have been their 
natural capabilities. It is not necessarily so with regard to 
talent, at least to the same extent. Although the terms 
genius and talent, like theory and hypothesis, are often popu- 
larly confounded, yet there exists a wide and important 
distinction between them, as I shall endeavour to show. 

It may appear to some a daring assertion, yet I fearlessly 
declare my conviction that all persons in the possession of 
the ordinary human faculties likewise possess, to some ex- 
tent, however limited, both talent and genius! I regard 


the individual aberrations to involve a question of degree 


and not of 4nd, except, of course, in cases of monstrosity or 
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mal-organization. God has given ten talents to some, and 
but one to others; but He has left no responsible human 
being absolutely without. It will be readily granted that all 
who are not totally blind can see, although the greatest 
diversity is exhibited by individuals in both the strength 
and quality of their vision. The same may be said with 
respect to the other senses. It would, evidently, be very 
absurd to insist that the few alone were in possession of the 
faculty of seeing whose optical sense combined great power 
with marvellous delicacy ; or that all who lacked the deli- 
cate aural organization of a Mozart or a Mendelssohn had 
no ear for music. Yet we often speak of genius and talent 
as of things exclusively possessed by certain individuals, 
like territorial titles or the elective franchise! Nay, I 
will go so far as to assert that some amount of genius or 
talent is absolutely necessary to the just and full apprecia- 
tion of the products of either the one or the other ; and that 
judicious culture will develop, strengthen, and refine both, 
as well as any other mental faculty or muscular function. 
Emerson truly says :—‘“ The fame of Shakspere or Voltaire, 
of Thomas a Kempis or of Bonaparte, characterizes those 
who give it.” Mons. Fetis, the French musical critic, says :— 
“There is a reciprocal action of the audience on the artist, 
and of the artist upon the audience, which creates the charm 
or torment of both.” The charm, I contend, results from the 
possession of some amount of kindred sensibility; the Zor- 
ment from its absence. 

The “man of genius,” in the conventional sense, is, after 
all, but a man in the possession of above the average capacity, 
in one or more directions which demand or imply the exis- 
tence of this mysterious power. The medium degree or 
average development is slightingly, although truthfully, 
termed “ mediocrity ;” while the very existence of anything 
below this standard is generally contemptuously ignored. 
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This ignoration, in conjunction with some other conven- 
tional cognate rhetorical limitations, lies at the root of much 
popular error regarding esthetic or artistic merit. 

If the view I have so far indicated be a correct one, it 
must cease to be a matter of surprise that the advent of an 
extraordinary genius, either in the arts, sciences, or specula- 
tive philosophy, is a very rare occurrence, as its frequent 
obtrusion would destroy its singularity, and strip it of all 
pretention to the marvellous. Extraordinary men, as the 
term implies, present an extra development or power in 
some direction beyond the average of ordinary humanity; 
and, consequently, a man whose mental superiority, although 
not very remarkable in competition with one generation or 
class of men, might be capable of achieving the highest dis- 
tinction in another whose average attainments were relatively 
of an inferior character. The old saying is true, that “amongst 
the blind, the one-eyed man is king,” and forms an apt illus- 
tration of the position for which I am contending. It is not 
by any asserted that all men of genius or talent, or of both in 
combination, possess these qualities in an equal degree. All, 
even although acknowledged denizens of the intellectual 
empyrean, are not Jupiters or stars of the first magnitude. 
The lesser lights constantly pale before the more dazzling 
effulgence of the greater. 

Let us see how this theory or dogma will stand the test 
of practical application. Was the reader ever introduced to 
a man or woman of “acknowledged genius?” to one whose 
published or exhibited work had truly created within him 
the respect or reverence usually accorded to high intellectual 
superiority ? If so, the chances are many that he was greatly 
‘disappointed ; unless, indeed, the genius happened to be of 
a social turn, and endowed with brilliant conversational 
power, which sometimes is, but often is not, the case. 


But these qualities may exist, and sometimes in a very 
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marked degree, in parties who are not “acknowledged 
geniuses ;” while the “immortal light” is often found located 
on earth in a very humble lantern! Neither does its flame 
present one continual uninterrupted brilliancy. It is oft- 
times fitful and irregular, and sometimes smoulders into 
semi-gloom. Genius may become obscured from time to 
time by accompanying weaknesses more potent than itself, 
for its possessor is subjected, like the rest of mankind, and 
sometimes in a more intense degree, owing to his more deli- 
cate or sensitive nervous organization, to the darkening 
influence of all “the ills that flesh is heir to.” The true cause 
of the worshipper’s disappointment will often be found not to 
rest with the “genius,” but with his entranced but indiscrimi- 
nating admirer. The latter ought never to have expected 
that the man who had earned a world-wide reputation, 
which could not have been achieved but by the devotion of 
a large portion of his life to patient thought and solitary 
diligence—whose very greatness may have resulted from the 
intensification, by continual exercise, of certain, in him, pre- 
dominant mental qualities—would shine equally resplendent 
in the rvéle of a bon-vivant, a man of business, or a “well-bred 
gentleman of fashion,” the greater part of whose time and 
attention is consumed in the acquisition and exhibition of 
the peculiar “perfections” by which such as he are distin- 
guished! The mind and temper capable of creating a 
majestic pictorial representation of “The Last Judgment” 
or an “ Earthly Paradise,” or, in the sister art, such poems 
as the /nferno or Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, may, natu- 
rally enough, be supposed to exist without the conjunction 
of the “ brilliant talk” of a Theodore Hook or a Coleridge, 
simply because the possession of the one faculty no more 
implies that of the other than a fine ear necessitates the 
co-existence of powerful vision or highly-sensitive touch. 
Nay, experience teaches us that the total or even partial 
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extinction of the function of one sense is generally pro- 
ductive of increased power and sensibility in the others. 
Whether this results from the additional exercise or educa- 
tion enforced by the circumstances, or whether it be attributed 
to increased concentration of nervous energy, or to a com- 
bination of both, the fact is indisputable, and, by analo- 
gical inference, may perhaps serve to throw some light 
upon the nature of genius, its occasional eccentricities, and 
apparent anomalies and contradictions. I hold that a some- 
what greater, and not, as is frequently the case, a less, 
amount. of lenity ought, in some instances at least, to be 
accorded to the imperfections or shortcomings of men of 
strongly-developed individual character and peculiar mental 
power. Respectable mediocrity finds it a much easier and 
more genial task to walk in the footprints of conventionalism 
than self-reliant, creative genius. The latter feels its mis- 
sion to be to lead and not to follow the mass. Hence 
the unseemly collisions which occasionally take place, and 
nearly always to the worldly damage of the “ heaven-gifted.” 
All men, from the proudest to the humblest, are subjected 
more or less to the weaknesses incident to our common 
humanity, and little minds are but too prone to exult over 
the imperfections which form the links of a connecting chain 
between themselves and the “children of fame.” Eliza 
Cook has finely said :— 


I have mark’d the frailties of some gifted one 
Blazon’d with prudent doubt and virtuous sigh ; 

But, through the whining cant of saintly tone, 
Heard Joy give Pity the exulting lie, 

As if it were a pleasing thing to find 
The racer stumbling and the gaze-hound blind ! 


Truly, poets, painters, and other men of transcendent abi- 
lity, with whatever splendour their great endowments may 
surround them, must, of necessity, like their fellow-men, be 
held accountable to society for the performance of their social 
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duties. The error consists in the expectation of higher 
general virtue from the man intensely or delicately organized 
in some one direction, than from the ordinary humanity by 
which he is surrounded. It is no reflection on the ability of 
shoemaker Brown that he cannot fashion a pair of pantaloons 
without exciting the ridicule of tailor Jones; neither is there 
anything very remarkable or culpable in the fact that Robert 
Burns, though a great poet, was, in the opinion of his 
employers, but a second-rate gauger, and anything but a suc- 
cessful farmer. If we were to speak of Robert Burns’s weak- 
nesses as the shortcomings of Farmer Burns or the “ jolly 
gauger,” the world would not waste time in attending to the 
story, the said world being sufficiently pestered with the daily 
repetition of similar delinquencies. The very excellences of 
the man, in one direction, thus become responsible for the 
publication of his errors or weaknesses in others. Many men 
of unquestioned genius in some special form have been noto- 
riously weaker than the average of men in everything outside 
their speciality. Partial genius results from the excessive 
preponderance of some of the mental powers over the re- 
mainder. This class of genius is the most common. None 
are universally gifted. “No one is perfect, no not one,” we 
are told on the highest authority. It would require many of 
the lesser “ great lights” to make one Shakspere, and even 
he was not perfection in all things. 

Ordinary “men of the world” cannot associate the man of 
genius with anything but that by which he is publicly dis- 
tinguished. They suppose him to be always the “great man,” 
and always exhibiting both himself and his special character- 
istics. They seem to forget that his genius does not quite 
divest him of his ordinary humanity; that the deeds of great 
men are mainly the result of great labour, and that the mental 
as well as the physical toiler requires relaxation and repose, 
and is generally as desirous as any trader to “keep out of 
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the shop” when the hours of business have passed away. 
The folly rested with the zxdividual who was “surprised” 
on finding Sir William Wallace, in the court-yard of his 
own house, gamboling with his children, and not with the 
hero, who was a father as well asa warrior. His “worshipper,” 
doubtless, expected to find him flourishing his broadsword at 
an imaginary enemy! I have heard of an enthusiast of this 
class, who expressed himself very much disappointed, on his 
introduction to a poet whose writings he admired, on find- 
ing that in the society of his friends, instead of, occasionally 
at least, speaking in rhythm, like dramatic heroes on the 
stage, he conversed in ordinary prose, and stammered a 
little in addition! The story, I fear, is rather “ too good to 
be true ;” but many absurdities intimately related to it, and 
almost as preposterous, are constantly perpetrated relative to 
the ordinary bearing or domestic habits of men and women 
distinguished 2 some respects above their compeers. Bayle 
St. John, in his Lzfe of Montaigne, the essayist, relates an 
anecdote, illustrative of this, which is, in itself, equally ridicu- 
lous. He says:—‘ Why do we hear people so often say 
that they find such and such a great man very different— 
meaning inferior—to what they expected? His domestic 
habits and tribulations produce impressions on them quite 
different from those of his public or imaginary career. I 
have heard that a great poet of these times utterly fell in the 
opinion of a good judge because he was seen toying in an 
unnecessary manner with his nose.” 

I have asserted that all men in possession of the ordinary 
human faculties in their normal condition possess genius 
likewise ; that it is, in fact, a common heritage of humanity. 
It is true Dame Nature, in this respect, as in many others, 
bestows her favours with a very unequal hand. Dame For- 
tune is equally capricious. Millionaires, like the Rothschilds 
and others, are unquestionably endowed much more liberally 
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than millions of their fellow mortals; but the humblest 
labourer who, on the receipt of the weekly stipend earned 
by the sweat of his brow, deposits his sixpence in the savings 
bank, or invests it in a friendly society insurance, is, to all 
intents and purposes, a capitalist, however small, or there is 
no rational meaning attached to the word. True, there is a 
wide difference in degree between a plethoric Dives and a 
lean and hungry Lazarus; but so there is in their social 
position; yet they equally belong to the genus homo of the 
naturalist, and they may be equally citizens of the same 
state, and equally entitled to the generic appellation attached 
thereunto. With us, peasant and peer are both not only men 
but Englishmen. 

That which is true of genius, in this respect, is equally true 
of talent. All men, normally organized, possess talent, but 
not in an equal degree. In ordinary conversation—nay, in 
much printed literature—these terms are, however, frequently 
confounded. I feel quite satisfied my d/ettanti friend pre- 
viously referred to, although he would not for a moment 
acknowledge his belief in the identity of the terms, would be 
utterly unable to say, with any degree of precision, in what 
they differed or in what they resembled each other. Still a 
distinct perception of the difference between these terms, as 
practically understood in art criticism, is as essential to the 
general observer as to the professional artist or art critic. 
And yet I do not know a more fruitful theme for eliciting 
diversity of opinion even in a company of artists and men 
of acknowledged literary or artistic taste. 

The term genius, if it conveys any idea tangible to ordi- 
nary terrestrial intelligence, I take to mean original innate 
mental power or capacity, and its function discovery, invention, 
creation, so far as these terms can be characteristic of any 
human effort. The term talent, on the other hand, although 
doubtless dependent to a very large extent upon organic 
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capability, is, however, I conceive, better adapted to express 
those functions which are imitative and appreciative, rather 
than original or self-reliant. Genius introduces into the 
republic of art new features and combinations ; talent merely 
reproduces or re-adapts, by imitation, trained skill, and 
patient labour, the discoveries of the higher intelligence. 
Many persons exhibit considerable power and grasp of 
mind in the conception or mental realization of some of 
Nature’s most recondite truths and coyest beauties, who are 
nevertheless deficient in the practical talent or aptness for 
the routine labour necessary to the realization of a poem or 
picture of any marked artistic excellence. There are others 
who succeed admirably in the copying of the works of men 
of genius, or in servilely imitating their peculiarities of mani- 
pulation and scientific construction (as well as their often 
attendant eccentricities and errors), who are, nevertheless, 
relatively destitute of self-reliant power, and who, conse- 
quently, signally fail in their attempts at original compo- 
sition. 

Mons. Flourens suggests that “Genius is a supreme de- 
gree of the power of thinking correctly and laying hold of 
truth, and the man of genius is the man who opens up the 
roads which lead to truth.” A writer in Cornhill says:— 
“ Possibly the most comprehensive definition of genius is the 
power of concentrating and prolonging the attention upon 
any one given subject. It is the quality of the mind which 
raises one man above another, and it is the parent of all 
creations and most discoveries ; and, we may add, it is the 
morbid excess and indulgence of this quality which leads 
sometimes to mental disease ; hence the common observa- 
tion that genius and madness are only divided by a very thin 
partition. ‘ The difference, says Sir William Hamilton, 
‘between an ordinary mind and that of Newton, consists 
principally in this, that the one is capable of a more con- 
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tinuous application than the other; that a Newton is able, 
without fatigue, to connect inference with inference in one 
long series towards a determinative end; while the man of 
inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let fall the 
thread which he had begun to spin.’ This is, in fact, what 
Sir Isaac Newton, with equal modesty and shrewdness, 
himself admitted. To one who complimented him on his 
genius, he replied that if he had made any discoveries it was 
owing more to patient attention than to any other talent.” 

Concentration and prolongation of the attention to a given 
subject is unquestionably one of the most important attributes 
of genius; but mere prolongation may produce but feeble re- 
sults without zzzensity of thought in combination. One man 
requires many hours of uninterrupted mental labour in order 
to achieve a certain result which another will effect in a 
much shorter period. The ¢me a spinning machine runs 
doubtless materially affects the guantity of the production ; 
but so does the rapidity of its motion dependent upon the 
steam or other power applied. The highly nervous tem- 
perament of men of distinguished genius has long been 
recognized. In fact, what we practically understand by the 
term genius is a faculty resulting from a combination of 
elements, rather than the exhibition of a single one, however 
potent. 

There is a wide distinction in guality between genius and 
mere scholarship. The “man of learning,” simply as such, is 
but the receptacle of other men’s thoughts and other men’s 
discoveries. His mind may be compared to a warehouse, in 
which valuable goods, the product of the industry of many 
individuals, have been carefully stored. He may be endowed 
with a retentive memory, and be noted for patient and pains- 
taking industry, and yet fall immeasurably below a relatively 
very humbly educated man of genius, in a scholastic sense. 
Burns almost fiercely exclaims— 
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Gi’e me one spark of Nature’s fire, 
It’s a’ the learning I desire. 


Burns evidently knew well what was the chzef requisite for an 
“ immortal bard,” and, with his overflowing and impetuous. 
genius, he could look scornfully on those “scholastic peda- 
gogues” who arrogated to themselves an intellectual supe- 
riority over such as himself merely on account of their 
acquired knowledge of the works of the “heaven-gifted ” 
of bygone days. Dr. Farmer, a man of great talent and 
learning, had so little true sympathy with the mighty, 
original, or creative power of Shakspere, that he seems 
to have fancied he had given to the great poet’s repu- 
tation a mortal thrust when he avers, with reference to 
his classical dramas, “that it is notorious much of his 
matter-of-fact knowledge is derived from Plutarch, dut in 
what language he read him hath yet been the question!” 
Ben Jonson, though a man of considerable genius as well as 
a “learned scholar,’ seemed to think Shakspere’s “ little 
Latin and less Greek” a drawback, in some sense or another, 
upon his reputation as a poet. The late Dr. Maginn, how- 
ever, differed from “ Rare Ben Jonson” on this question. 
After explaining Shakspere’s method, and commenting upon 
his indifference, as a poet, to mere book erudition, he says:— 
“Ben Jonson took another course, and his success was as 
indifferent as that of Shakspere was overwhelming. His 
Sejanus and Cataline are treasures of learning. Gifford 
truly says of the latter.—‘the number of writers whom 
Jonson has consulted, and the industry and care with which 
he has extracted from them every circumstance conducive 
to the elucidation of the plot, can only be conceived by 
those who have occasion to search after his authorities. He 
has availed himself of almost every scattered hint from the 
age of Sallust to that of Elizabeth for the correct formation 
of his characters, and placed them before our eyes as they 
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appear in the writings of those who lived and acted with 
them.’ The consequence is that Cata/ine is absolutely un- 
bearable on the stage, and fails to please in the closet, 
because the knowledge with which it abounds is conveyed 
in an inappropriate form. If Jonson had bestowed the same 
pains, and expended the same learning upon a 4zstory of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, he might have produced a historical 
treatise to be applauded, instead of a ¢ragedy to be at most 
but tolerated. His learning oppressed him.” 

Truly Jonson’s scholarship and talent, however excellent 
in themselves, could not act as substitute for, or supply the 
defect inherent in, his relatively limited dramatic genius. 
Many persons, however, seem to think that talent and genius 
are identical or nearly so in kind, the main difference being 
only one of degree. In other words, a man of moderate 
genius is a man of considerable talent, and a man of great 
talent a moderate genius. Or a certain amount, though 
undefined, of talent becomes genius, or something equivalent 
to it, just as twenty shillings are equivalent to one pound. 
But there still remains this difference: If you pile up talent 
upon talent until an equivalent monetary or commercial 
value to a given amount of genius is attained, you will no 
more have converted the one thing into the other, for artistic 
purposes, than you have changed your twenty sz/ver shillings 
into one golden sovereign. The gold still retains properties 
and powers foreign to the other metal. Genius and talent 
may both belong to the same large division in a philoso- 
phical classification of the various functions of the mind ; 
they may belong to the same family or even genus, in a 
natural history sense, but they nevertheless present distinct 
and important specific differences. 

A glance at the history of the progress of any art or science 
will illustrate this position. An ordinary skilful or talented 
violinist now executes with ease music that would have 
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completely paralyzed the arm of Corelli; yet Corelli was, 
and is, a recognized musical genius, while the mere executant 
of the present time may be but very moderately gifted in 
this respect. An ordinary navigator in the nineteenth 
century well knows the way to America, yet he may possess 
but a very moderate amount of genius, although his gained 
knowledge would somewhat astonish Columbus, if that 
worthy of the past were permitted to revisit the scenes of 
his former labours. There are thousands of men of moderate 
talent at the present time who can manufacture a steam 
engine that would impress the great Watt with admiration, 
and yet the superior power and quality of his remarkable 
genius would remain unaffected thereby. 

Sydney Smith says, “all great and extraordinary actions 
come from the heart ;” and Emerson asserts that “all talent 
sinks with character.” He uses, however, the term “talent” 
in a much more comprehensive sense than that in which I 
prefer to employ it. Indeed he would more nearly express 
my view of the matter if he had written, “all genzus sinks 
with character.” Men remarkable only for mere routine 
talent, or mechanical or technical skill, often retain their 
power, to a large extent at least, long after abject moral 
debasement ; but the heart impulse or moral sensibility is 
the soul of genius, and exercises its potent influence for good 
or evil on all its works. Genius is enthusiastic, and feels 
keenly as well as thinks; mere talent thinks steadily and 
attentively, it is true, but scarcely can be said to feel much, 
if any, of the rapturous glow that entrances the entire being 
of the profoundly original or creative artist. Talent is ordi- 
nary, and feeds upon rules; it is plastic in the hands of peda- 
gogues and systematic teachers ; but, as Dr. Hook justly 
observes, “ Men of genius are independent of rules, and by 
a kind of spontaneous exercise they invigorate their own 
minds ; it is for the training of the ordinary intellect that 
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schools are established and universities endowed.” Hence 
the common saying that genius overleaps all difficulties, and 
disputes all authority, and that academies and other educa- 
tional institutions are, necessarily, more productive of respect- 
able mediocrity than of marked original power. 

From several expressions in his discourses before the 
students at the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds would 
appear to inculcate the idea that genius and simple industry 
are almost synonymous. Every-day experience, however, 
demonstrates the fallacy of this position. Setting aside the 
so-called science of phrenology, the existence of diverse 
capacity in individuals is patent to the ordinary observer of 
mankind. Not only have some men a finer ear for music than 
others, but a man highly gifted in this direction may be at the 
same time colour-blind. An artist with a most delicate eye 
for the harmony of colour, with thrice the amount of labour, is 
often immeasurably inferior as a draughtsman to a fellow 
student who, on the other hand, vainly worships at the shrine 
of Titian or Paolo. Sir Humphrey Davy, it is said, had so 
little feeling for high-class pictorial art, that when he was 
shown Raffaelle’s master-piece, “The Transfiguration,” 
during its sojourn in the Louvre, his chief commendation was 
bestowed upon the magnificent frame in which it was exhi- 
bited. The picture appeared to him a celebrated picture, and 
nothing more. Men of marked genius or talent in one art 
or science sometimes evince little or no especial aptness in 
any other department. But Sir Joshua’s object was not to 
undervalue natural capability, but to encourage all to labour 
diligently. Indeed, he says distinctly in his third discourse: 
“ Could we teach taste and genius by rules, there would be 
no longer taste or genius.” No amount of talent is so great 
but it will improve with exercise ; no genius is so peculiarly 
a “gift” but studious activity will impart a more dazzling 
lustre to its otherwise brilliant sheen. The truly successful 
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artist must, of course, in some degree, possess a combination 
of both genius and talent. A work of high character requires 
not only great creative power, but knowledge, skill, and 
industry for its successful realization. But genius will ever 
hold the chief place in the estimation of mankind. «Its pre- 
sence atones for, nay, to some eyes, obliterates, crudities and 
errors unpardonable in a work deficient in marked originality. 
Genius in art, as well as Nature herself, is ever advancing 
towards a higher degree or a more extended area of develop- 
ment. To pause is to retrograde. So the'true glory of the 
great artist depends not on the reproduction of the thoughts 
or the method of treatment of bygone celebrities, but upon 
the quantity and quality of the new truths and beauties he 
has culled in the inexhaustible garden of Nature, and added | 
to the triumphs of genius in the domain of art. 

Nevertheless, it is often a difficult matter to decide, even 
after a careful examination of some of their productions, 
who are and who are not geniuses in the conventional sense; 
that is, whether the capacity exhibited is sufficiently in ex- 
cess of mediocrity, or the average development, to entitle it 
to the coveted distinction ; and it is, unquestionably, a still 
more difficult task to prophesy truly who will or will not 
eventually earn the title. It not unfrequently happens that 
the petted favourite of one class is the dé¢te notre of some other. 
Living laudation is often succeeded by posthumous con- 
tempt; and, what is more lamentable, the true man may have 
his power warped and his mortal existence embittered by 
poverty and insult, yet still be recognized by posterity as a 
“child of genius,” the “glory and the shame” of the land that 
gave him birth. 


Ungrateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Scipio buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages. 
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Some of the greatest geniuses, indeed, seem to have been 
themselves unconscious of their rare endowments. Mr. G. 
A. Sala, in his Hogarth papers, has a rather piquant sentence 
or two illustrative of this. What he terms “the strong 
sledge-hammer force of morality,” is, unquestionably, the 
brightest as well as the purest ray in the torch-flame of 
genius. He says :—* For you see this poor Old Bailey 
schoolmaster’s son—this scion of a line of north-country 
peasants and swineherds, had in him pre-eminently what the 
scholiast Warton called the ‘ Ethos,’ the strong sledge- 
hammer force of morality, not given to Walpole—not given 
to you, fribbles of the present as of the past—to understand. 
He was scarcely aware of this quality himself, Hogarth; and 
when Warton talked pompously of the Ethos in his works, 
the painter went about with a blank, bewildered face, asking 
his friends what the doctor meant, and half inclined to be 
angry lest the scholiast should be quizzing him. . . . He 
was not deeply learned in anything save human nature, and 
of this knowledge even he may have been half unconscious, 
thinking himself more historical painter than philosopher.” 
Very “small geniuses,” however, sometimes view their 
moderate gifts through a mental microscope of the highest 
magnifying power, and occasionally rail loudly at the world 
for its presumed neglect. It is a most pitiful thing to hear 
the wailing of men, who, after following their own bent, and 
voluntarily enlisting as competitors in the arena of art, “take 
their defeat” with such a very sorry grace. It is too true 
that good men are often neglected ; but the remedy for this 
lies not in the indiscriminate reward of all who have them- 
selves arrived at the self-gratifying conclusion that the 
eccentricities or impetuosities of their pulsations, mental or 
physical, are undoubted symptoms of the “ fine frenzy ” 
in which Shakspere says the true poet’s eye occasionally 
rolleth. The most worthy are generally the most patient 
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and the most résigned. Sydney Smith says :—“ There is 
only one principle of public conduct: do what you think 
right, and take place and power as an accident. Upon any 
other plan office is shabbiness, labour, and sorrow.” If this 
be true of men of practical business power, of incipient 
statesmen and legislators, it is equally so with respect to 
men anxious for artistic renown and the emolument result- 
ing therefrom. A hungry desire for fame and its pecuniary 
reward is but sorry evidence of the presence of genius. 
Longfellow administers a just rebuke to many of his queru- 
lous compeers when he says :—“ Every man must patiently 
abide his time. He must wait, not in listless idleness, not 
in useless pastime, not in querulous dejection, but in con- 
stant, steady, and cheerful endeavour, always willing, fulfilling 
his task, ‘that when the occasion comes he may be equal to the 
occasion.’ The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all, it will come because it is deserved, not because it is 
sought after. It is an indiscreet and troublesome ambition 
which cares so much about fame ; about what the world 
says of us; to be always looking in the face of others for 
approval ; to be always anxious about the effect of what we 
say ; to be always shouting to hear the echoes of our own 
voice.” 

There are people who fancy themselves equal to the task 
of detecting the presence of genius under most ordinary or 
normal conditions, and who especially pride themselves on 
their power to perceive in youth the indications of latent 
original power, notwithstanding the many instances of 
ludicrous failure attendant upon such prognostication. The 
conditions are too numerous, and the future collateral con- 
tingencies too powerful, to always admit of a rational predic- 
tion as to who will arrive at the goal and who will perish by 
the way. An “outsider” sometimes wins the Derby, and 
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the favourites are “nowhere.” Fond papas and mammas, as 
well as more distant relatives and complimentary friends, 
will, however, notwithstanding my scepticism on the subject, 
still fancy they can see distinctive marks of budding genius 
in the cutting and carving, and the mud-pie and other dirt- 
manipulating propensities of “fast” children, “spoiled” or 
otherwise. Incipient artists, whether poets, painters, or 
musicians, will, I fear, likewise continue to believe they culti- 
vate the “divine afflatus” by encouraging the growth of 
exuberant moustaches, or long-flowing and apparently 
rarely-kempt locks; testifying thus either to their faith in the 
“airy-nothingness ” of genius, or in the Azrsute adornment in 
which they appear to think, like the strength of Samson, it 
prefers to locate itself. Suckling poets, too, will, doubtless, 
notwithstanding my strictures, still occasionally revel in the 
delightful conviction that they can legitimately acquire a 
reversionary interest in the mantle of Byron by purloining 
the pattern of his shirt collar, or by aping a gloomy hypo- 
chondriacism, which they not only never felt, but with which, 
in charity, it is to be hoped even ¢hey never seriously desired 
to form more than a fanciful, or, as they would prefer to style 
it, a “poetic” acquaintance ! 





















ON A PLAIN GIRL WITH BEAUTIFUL 
EYES. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


1, 
NLY a rustic face 
Where sun and wind have played, 
A mouth which wears no grace, 
Nose—tilted just a.shade ; 


il. 
Ears that are aught but pearl, 
Hair neither gold nor black ; 
Yet, on my troth, the girl 
Of beauty hath no lack; 


III. 


For lo! when her great eyes 
Beam from their clouded sphere, 





Men whisper in surprise— 
“A heavenly face is here.” 


























MANCHESTER BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1882. 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 


HE bibliography of Manchester literature for the year 
1882 shows an increase in the number of publica- 
tions over those recorded in each of the two preceding 
years, the total being four hundred and forty-one against 
three hundred and sixty-five in 1881, and three hundred 
and ninety-three in 1880, The list includes books by 
natives or residents of Manchester wherever printed, and 
books and pamphlets issued from the Manchester press, 
with the exception of reports of institutions and societies. 
The classification of the whole of the titles gives the fol- 
lowing results :— 


Publications of Societies ... .. son Se 
History, Topography, and Antiquities =~ 
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Politics, Commerce, inl Social Ciatiene 68 
Education and Philology ... ... ... ... 35 
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Almanacs and Calendars ... «.. 16. «15 
Essays, Dialect, and Selections... ... ... 26 
ee 
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The publications of societies form in some respects the 
most important section of local literature, including as they 
do the publications of the Chetham, Record, English Dialect, 
Spenser, Holbein, the Literary and Philosophical Societies ; 
and the Anglers’ Association ; the Geological, Statistical, 
Field-Naturalists’, and Scientific Students’ Societies; and 
the Literary Club. In history, topography, and antiquities 
there are Mr. Hardwick’s Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, 
the second volume of Mr. O’Conor’s History of the Irish 
People, Mr. Falkner’s Pilgrimage to Loreto, Mr. Axon’s his- 
torical sketch of Sunday in Lancashire and Cheshire, the 
second edition of Mr. Pickford’s Yorkshire Dales, and the 
completion of Mr. Helsby’s edition of Dr. George Ormerod’s 
famous History of Cheshire. In biography may be named 
Mr. Alexander Ireland’s book on his friend Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Professor Ward’s contribution on Charles Dickens 
to the series of biographies called English Men of Letters, and 
Mrs. Hibbert Ware’s Memoir of Dr. Samuel Hibbert Ware. 
The memorial of Warwick Brookes, written by Mr. THomas 
Letherbrow, and contributed to the Manchester City News, 
bas been reprinted, and in its illustrated form makes a 
volume which will be treasured by collectors. Under science 
and useful arts may be placed Mr. Grindon’s Country Ram- 
bles, Professor Milnes-Marshall’s monograph on the frog, a 
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useful little book on J/icro- Fungi by Mr. Brittain, Mr. 
Urquhart’s Electro-Motors, Smith’s English Dyer, and some 
medical works by Dr. Ransome and Messrs. Southam and 
Steell. There have been new editions of Bowman on Cotton 
Fibre, Davies’s Practical Microscopy, and Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s remarkable papers on True Planes, Screw Threads, 
and Standard Measures. In theology it will only be neces- 
sary to name Dr. Dewes’s Life of St. Paul, and the Latin 
Prayer-book of Charles II., edited by the Rev. C. Marshall; 
and in politics Mr. George Harwood’s Coming Democracy. 
Professor Toller’s new edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary stands out as one of the most valuable philo- 
logical works of the year, and the translation of the Bhagavad 
Ghita, by the Rev. John Davies, a native of Salford, 
may be regarded as one of the most important works 
in oriental literature by any local scholar. The new novels 
and tales include some by Mrs, Leith Adams, Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and Miss Alice O’Hanlon, the reprints of several 
by Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, and cheap re-issues of The Tower 
of London and Mary Barton. Mr. Ireland’s little volume 
called The Book-Lover's Enchiridion must be mentioned in 
connection with bibliography, and in another category three 
volumes of the collected edition of Edwin Waugh’s works 
and the first volume of Ben Brierley’s writings deserve noting. 
One of the largest sections of the list is that devoted to 
periodicals and newspapers, of which there are sixty-eight. 
Of these forty-eight are. continuations, and among the 
remainder which came out for the first time during the year 
is the’ Manchester Quarterly. There are forty-seven titles in 
music, and Mr. John Bannister has given much assistance in 
compiling that part of the list. 

The works of local authors which have been printed away 
from Manchester are marked in the list by asterisks. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anglers’ Evenings. Papers by members of the Manchester Anglers’ Associa- 

tion, Second series. Post 8vo, pp. 282, 6s.; large paper, 14s. 
A. Heywood and Son. 
Contents : The Coach, the Coached, the Coachman, by George Sumner. 
One Way to the Tweed, by Abel Heywood, jun. Tweedside, with a few 
Practical Hints, by John O. Mackenzie. The Meres of Shropshire, by 
George Davies. Three Fishers, by Arthur Hibbert. Toome Bridge, by 
Henry Brownbill. A Day on a Staffordshire Mere, by David Reid. H. 
L. Rolfe: In Memoriam, by Francis Francis. Quarter of an Hour on 
the Wye and the Wherefore, by George Sumner. We'll all go a-fishing 
to-day, by George Davies. Paternoster, or Boiled Cockles, by George 
Davies. A Week in Mid-Wales, by J. L. Wilson. Analysis of Fishing 
Waters—the Ribble and Bollin, by C. Estcourt. Certain Chronicles 
of Pen-y-bont, by D. Reid, E. G. Simpson, and Robert Burn. We'll 
angle and angle again, by Henry Lawes, arranged by Henry Stevens. A 
Fishing Adventure in Japan, by Ebéru Ewodu. A Letter from Norway, 
by an Angler’s Wife. The Conditions of Vision in Fishes; by A. Hey- 
wood, jun. Fishes’ Ee-seet ; or, th’ Angle o’ Incidents, by Arthur Hib- 
bert. The Fens and Fen Slodgers, by Cecil de Gonville. Pre-historic 
Fishing, by F, J. Faraday. Fishing Days on the Aberdeenshire Don, by 
H. Vannan. 

CHETHAM Society. The Visitation of Lancashire and part of Cheshire, made 
in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, a.D. 1533, 
by special commission of Thomas Benalt, Clarencieux. Edited by William 
Langton. Part II. F’cap 4to, 154 pp. C. Simms and Co. 

ENGLISH DIALect Society. A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. 
H. Nodal and George Milner. Part II., FtoZ. 8vo. 

A. Ireland and Co., printers. 

A Glossary of West Worcestershire Words. By Mrs. Chamberlain. 
With Glossic Notes by Thomas Hallam. 8vo. 

Bungay: Clay and Taylor, printers. 

—— The Book of Husbandry, by Master Fitzherbert. Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1534, and edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8vo. 

Hertford: Stephen Austin and Sons, printers. 

A Glossary of Devonshire Plant Names. By the Rev. Hilderic Friend. 

8vo. Bungay: Clay and Taylor, printers. 

Ninth Annual Report for the year 1881. 8vo. A. Ireland and Co. 

HOLBEIN Society. Fac-simile reprints. Tewrdannckh, Part I. Fol. 

A. Brothers. 

MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS, FOREMEN, AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 
Papers read to the members, 8vo. Herald and Walker. 

The Manufacture, Treatment, and Uses of Steel, by W. Annable. 8vo, 











Pp. 33+ 
The +a Consumption of Fuel, by Jos. Nasmith. 8vo, pp. 19. 
The Exhaust Injector, by A. Slater Savill. 8vo, pp. 19. 

MANCHESTER FIELD-NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ SOCIETY. Report 
and Proceedings for the year 1881. [With portrait of Leo H. Grirfdon.] 
8vo, pp. 70. 

MANCHESTER GEOLOGICAL Society. Transactions. Edited by the Hono- 
rary Secretaries. 8vo. 6d. each part. 

Society’s Rooms, 36, George Street (printed by J. Roberts ). 

MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Proceedings of the 
Society. Vol. XXI. Demy 8vo, 182 pp. T. Sowler and Co. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. Report and Proceedings for the Session 
1881-82. With Rulesand List of Members. 8vo, pp. 77. A. /re/and and Co. 

See also Periodicals : Manchester Quarterly. 
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RecorD Society. The Register Book of Christenings, Weddings, and 

3urials, within the parish of Prestbury, in the county of Chester, 1560-1636. 

Edited by James Croston. 8vo, pp. xvi, 346. A. Ireland and Co. 
Dated 1881, but issued in 1882. 

MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. Report and Proceedings 
for the year 1881, Edited by W. E. A. Axon. 8vo, pp. 148. 

J. E. Cornish ( A. Ireland and Co., printers }. 

MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SociETY. Transactions. Session 1881-2, and 
Index. 8vo, pp. 212, [Each paper also issued separately.] John Heywood. 

Contents : On the Growth of the Manchester Population, Extension of 
the Commercial Centre of the City, and Provision for Habitation, Census 
Period, 1871-81, by Henry Baker, The Effects upon Trade of the 
Operation called ‘*Cornering” in relation to Commodities, by Edwin 
Guthrie. Deficient Harvests and Diminished Exports, by Stephen 
Bourne. Commercial Education, by Rev. L. C. Casartelli. A Patent 
Law, by Wm. H. J. Traice. On the Published Results of the Census of 
1881, by Thomas A. Welton. On the Employment of Surplus Labour, 
more especially during periods of Commercial Depression, by John C. 
Fielden. Objections to Bi-Metallism Examined, by Robert Barclay. 
The Cost of Theatrical Amusements, by Wm. E. A. Axon. Report, &c. 

Transactions. 1882-3. 8vo. [The following papers were issued in 

1882. ] 

Elementary Education in Manchester, by Dr. John Watts. The Actual 
and the Possible Cost of Conveyance between Manchester and Liverpool, 
by Francis R. Conder. On the near Approach of the Credit of Corporate 
Bodies to that of the State, by Henry Baker. 

SPENSER SOCIETY. Parallelogrammaton. An Epistle to the three Nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; whereby their Sins being Parallel’d with 
those of Judah and Israel, they are forewarned, and exhorted to a timely 
Repentance, lest they incur the like condemnation. Written by Geo. 





Wither. 112 pp., F’cap 4to. Charles E. Simms. 
-——— Exercises vpon the First Psalme. Both in Prose and Verse. By Geo. 
Wither. 1620. F’cap 4to, 188 pp. Charles E. Simms. 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


*AxON (WILLIAM E. A.). Sunday in Lancashire and Cheshire. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
8vo, pp. 44. Liverpool: T. Brakell. 

BAILey (J. E., F.S.A.). The First Charter of Salford, co. Lancaster. Re- 
printed, with additions, from the Palatine Note-book, July and August, 
1882. 4to, pp. 10. Privately printed. A, Ireland and Co. 

A “ Transcript of the Charter” and a ‘‘ Translation of the Charter” 
have been printed, by George Falkner and Sons, for the Salford Corpora- 
tion, on thick broadsides. 

BREWER (CHARLES). Manchester Illustrated, 1882. 4to, pp. 16. Price 1d.; 
thick paper edition, 6d. 

Charles Brewer, 2, Pall Mall (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 

CROSTON (J.). Buxton and its Resources. New edition. Crown 8vo. 2d. 


F. Heywood. 
DAVISON (T. RAFFLES). Rambling Sketches, with Notes by Wm. E. A. 
Axon. In monthly parts 2s. 6d. each. 4to. British Architect Office. 


*EARWAKER (J. P., M.A., F.S.A.). Extracts from the Registers of the Non- 
conformist Chapel at Dukinfield, co. Chester, kept by the Rev. Samuel 
Angier, 1677 to 1713. A paper read before the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. 8vo, pp. 28. Liverpool: T. Brakell. 
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FALKNER (GEO.). A Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of Loreto, with 
illustrations from engravings and photographs. Post gto, 48 pp. 7s. 6d. 
George Falkner and Sons. 

HARDWICK (CHARLES). On some Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, and 
their Historical, Legendary, and Aésthetic Associations. pp. xix, 236. 
8vo, 6s.; 4to, 10s. 6d. A. Heywood and Son, 

HARLAND (JOHN) and WILKINSON (T. T.). Lancashire Folk-Lore : Illustra- 
tive of the Superstitious Beliefs and Practices, Local Customs and Usages 
of the People of the County Palatine. Post 8vo, pp. 320. 3s. 6d. 

Sohn Heywood, 

Lancashire Legends, Traditions, Pageants, Sports, &c. With an 
Appendix containing a Rare Tract on the Lancashire Witches, &c. Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 

HARRISON (Rev. W.). What I saw in Norway: A series of Letters describing 
a cheap Norwegian Holiday. 8vo, pp. iv, 90. . 

Johnson & Rawson ( printed at the Pendlebury & Swinton Fournal Office ). 

*HEyYwoop (NATHAN). The Copper Coins of Queen Anne. Reprinted from 
the Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 8vo, pp. 7. 

LEIGH (JOHN). Address by the Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, on 
the occasion of a Concert given to the Inhabitants of Gaythorn and Knott 
Mill, onthe 5th of May, 1881. (A lecture on Old Manchester.) 12mo. 

Henry Blacklock and Co. 

Manchester and Salford Guide Book. With Map and Illustrations. 1d. 

John Heywood. 
O’Conor (Rev. W. A., B.A.). A History of the Irish People. Vol. II. 





8vo, pp. vi, 316. 7s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
*ORMEROD (G.). History of Cheshire. Second edition, revised by T. Helsby. 
3 vols., folio, £20; large paper, £30. London : Routledge. 


Completed in 1882. 

PICKFORD (Rev. JOHN, M.A.). A Week in the Yorkshire Dales. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo (300 copies), demy 8vo (30 copies). pp. 33. 2s. 6d. 
and 5s. Henry Gray (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 

RosE (JostAu, F.R.H.S.). Leigh in the Eighteenth Century. 1689-1813. 
(A series of papers reprinted from the Leigh Journal and Times.) 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 159. Henry Gray (Leigh printed). 

*SCHWABE (M. J. S.). The British in India. By the late Sir W. M. James. 
Edited by his daughter, Mary J. Salis Schwabe, 8vo, pp. 368. 12s. 6d. 

Macmillan, 

Where shall we go next? An Account of a Visit to Clapham, in Yorkshire. 

12mo, pp. 8. Id. Salford Steam Printing Co. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


AINSWORTH (W. H.). Brochure and Report of the William Harrison Ains- 
worth Banquet in Manchester. Illustrated. Post 8vo, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. 
. £. Cornish (printed by Blacklock and Co. ). 
BaILey (J. E.). John Byrom’s Journal, Letters, &c., 1730-31. Reprinted 
from the Palatine Note-book, May, 1882. 8vo, pp. 8. 
Henry Gray (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 
CoPINGER (WALTER ARTHUR). History of the Copingers or Coppingers, 
8vo, pp. vi, 164. Privately printed. Guardian Office. 
IRELAND (ALEXANDER). In Memoriam. Ralph Waldo Emerson : Recollec- 
tions of his Visits to England in 1833, 1847-48, and 1872-73, and Extracts 
from Unpublished Letters. 8vo. 3s. 6d. A. Ireland and Co. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Genius, and Writings. A Bio- 
graphical Sketch, to which are added Personal Recollections of his Visits to 
England, Extracts from Unpublished Letters, Miscellaneous Characteristic 
Records. Second edition, largely augmented. Three autotype portraits. 
8vo, pp. xii, 338. Large paper edition, sm. gto, 9s. A. Jreland and Co. 
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IRELAND (ALEXANDER). Recollections of George Dawson and his Lectures 
in Manchester in 1846-7. Reprinted, with additions, from the Manchester 


uarterly, No. II., April, 1852. A. Lreland and Co, 
ly, No. Il., April, 188 Treland and C. 
*JOHNSON (JOSEPH). Noble Women of our Time. [Re-issue.] Post 8vo. 

3s. 6d. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 


LETHERBROW (T.). In Memoriam. Warwick Brookes. Reprinted from the 
Manchester City News, Aug. 26, Sep. 2, and Sep. 9, 1882. 8vo, pp. 26. 
1s.; large paper edition, with illustrations, 4to, 10s. 6d. City News Office. 

*NAPIER (ARTHUR SAMPSON). Uber die Werke des altenglischen Erzbischofs 
Wulfstan. Inaugural Dissertation. 8vo, pp. 71. Weimar. 

*SCHOLES (Jas. C.). Biographical Sketch of Joseph Brandwood, an old 
Edgworth Quaker. 12mo, pp. 22. 

Henry Gray (printed at the Evening News Office, Bolton). 
Biographical Sketch of William Thompson, grandson of Inventor 
Hargreaves. 12mo, pp. 16. 

Henry Gray (printed at the Evening News Office, Bolton). 


aa 





SWINBURN (THOMAS), Biography of. 8vo, pp. 30. F. Heywood. 
*WarRD (A. W.). Dickens (English Men of Letters), Post 8vo, pp. 224. 
2s. 6d. London: Macmillan. 


Ware (Mrs. H1BBERT). The Life and Correspondence of the late Samuel 
Hibbert Ware, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 586. 21s. 

J. E. Cornish. 

YARKER (JOHN). Genealogy of the surname Yarker, with the Leyburn and 

several allied Families resident in the counties of Yorkshire, Durham, West- 

moreland, and Lancashire, including all of the name in Cumberland, Canada, 

America, and Middlesex (from the Conquest to the present time). Privately 

printed. 4to, pp. 46. A.M. Petty. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Axon (Ernest C, A.), The Topographical Distribution of the Nightingale in 
Great Britain. Reprinted from the Field-Naturalist, June, 1882. 8vo, 
pp. 8. Privately printed. 

BAILEY (CHARLES, F.L.S.). Structure of the Characez. An Address to the 
members of the Leeuwenhoek Microscopical Club, by the President, Charles 
Bailey, F.L.S. Reprinted from the City News. 1I2mo, pp. Io. 

Botanical Exchange Club of the British Isles. List of Desiderata for the year 
1882, with Club Regulations and List of Members, Issued 20th March, 
1882. 8vo, pp. 12. James Collins and Co. 

Bowman (Dr. F. H.). The Structure of the Cotton Fibre in its Relation to 
Technical Applications. Second edition. 8vo. 10s. Palmer and Howe. 

BRITTAIN (THOMAS). Micro-fungi: When and Where to find them. 12mo, 
pp- 93. _ Is. Abel Heywood and Son, 

*Davigs (G. E.). Practical Microscopy. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 340. 
7s. 6d. London: Bogue. 

Dent (Hastincs C., C.E.). Degeneration and Evolution. Man and the 
Crustacea. A Paper read before the Manchester Scientific Students’ Asso- 
ciation, Ist March, 1882. 8vo, pp. 35. Chorlton and Knowles, printers. 

*FLETCHER (LAzaRUS). Guide to the Collection of Meteorites in the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy in the British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1881. 8vo, 


For tk Dacre-), The Employers’ Liability Acts (1880), in some of its 
Medical Aspects. 8vo, pp. 8. 1881. James Watson. 
GRINDON (LEO H.). Country Rambles and Manchester Walks and Wild 
Flowers. Being Rural Wanderings in Cheshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire. First and second edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. Large paper, 
small 4to, 12s. 6d. Palmer and Howe. 
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Health Lectures for the People. Delivered in Manchester. Fifth series, 
1881-82. Published by the authority of the Manchester and Saiford Sani- 
tary Association. Crown 8vo. 1s. Also published separately 1d. each. 

John Heywood. 

Contents : Consumption, by A. Ransome. Scarlet fever and Diphtheria, 

by P. Birch. Diseases produced by Drink, by A. Emrys-Jones. Fevers, 

by S. Holgate Owen. Small-pox and Vaccination, by John Scott. Infant 

Feeding in relation to Infant Mortality, by H. Ashby. Colds and their 

Consequences, by J. Dreschfeld. Measles and Whooping-Cough, by 
John Tatham. Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, by H. Simpson. 

KENYON (OLIVER C.). Instantaneous Chest Squarer, or Case Makers’ Ready 
Reckoner. 8vo, pp. 132. 6s. J. E. Cornish. 

MARSHALL (MILNES, M.D.). The Frog; an Introduction to Anatomy and 
Histology (Owens College Course of Elementary Biology. Part I.). Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. J. £. Cornish. 

MELSON (R. A.). The Gas Consumers’ Guide: Showing how to correctly 
Read the Meter, also its Defects and Remedies. By Altruism. 12mo, 2d. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

*MUCKLEY (W. J.). A Handbook for Painters and Art Students on the Cha- 
racter, Nature, and Use of Colours, Second edition. 8vo, pp. 134. 
3s. 6d. London: Bailliére. 

PLANT (JOHN). Borough of Salford. Salford Royal Museum and Library, 
Peel Park. Descriptive Catalogue of the Principal Paintings in the Lang- 
worthy Gallery. Compiled by John Plant, curator. S8vo, pp. 24. Id. 

Guardian Office. 

*RANSOME (A.). On the Relation of the Chest Movements to Prognosis in 
Lung Disease, and on the Application of Stethometry to Examinations for 
Life Assurances. With Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 98. 7s. 6d. 

London: Macmillan. 

REYNOLDs (O.) and MILLAR(J. B.). Syllabus of the Lectures on Engineering, 
at Owens College. Second edition. Post 8vo, pp. 98. 3s. /. Z. Cornish. 

*SLATER (J. W.). The Manual of Colours and Dye Wares. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. London: Lockwood. 

SMITH (DAvID). The English Dyer. Containing five hundred Dyed Patterns 
and Receipts. 8vo, pp. xxxii, 340. 84s. "'almer and Howe. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition. Descriptive Catalogue of the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of Smoke-Preventing Appliances, organised by the Manchester and 
Salford Noxious Vapours Abatement Association, held at the Campfield 
Market, Deansgate, Manchester, in March and April, 1882. pp. xvi, 84; 
also second edition. John Heywood. 

*SouTHAM (F. A.). Regional Surgery; including Surgical Diagnosis: a 
Manual for the Use of Students. Part I.: The Head and the Neck. Post 
8vo, pp. 236. 6s. 6d. London: Churchill. 

*STEELL (G.). The Physical Signs of Pulmonary Disease. For the use of 
Clinical Students. Post 8vo, pp. 92. 3s. 6d. Edinburgh : Maclachlan. 

*TAYLOR (J. E.). Nature’s By-paths: a Series of Recreative Papers on 
Natural History. Second edition. Post 8vo, pp. 416. 3s. 6d. 

London: Bogue. 

TayLor (T. H.). Table for Converting English Pounds Weight into Kilo- 
grammes, showing the Equivalent at one view, from Ioz. to 1000!b. 2s. 6d. 

ZT. H. Taylor. 

Urqunart (J. W.). Electro-Motors: A Treatise on the means and apparatus 
employed in the transmission of Electrical Energy and its conversion into 
Motive Power. For the use of Engineers and others. 8vo, pp. xii, 178. 

W. T. Emmott. 

WALKER (WILLIAM, M.A., M.D.). Sleeping and Dreaming. Being a Paper 
read before the Scientific Students’ Association, on March 17, 1880, in the 
old Town Hall, Manchester. 8vo, pp. 14. 6d. J. E. Cornish, 1881. 
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WHITEHEAD (WALTER). The Surgical Treatment of Hemorrhoids. 8vo, 
pp. 15. J. £. Cornish (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 
Excision of the Tongue. Second edition. 8vo. Id. 

J. E. Cornish (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 

WHITWORTH (Sir JosePpH, F.R.S.). Papers on Mechanical Subjects. Vol. 

I.: True Planes, Screw Threads, and Standard Measures. 4to, pp. vii, 71. 

Is. T. J. Day (printed by R. Johnson). 
WixuiaMs (H. C.). Digestive Tables of Food. 32mo, pp. 8. 6d. 

J. E. Cornish. 





THEOLOGY. 


ALLEN (Rev. Geo. J., B.A., Macclesfield). The Power of Brotherly Love; 
or Sympathy with the Imprisoned. A Sermon. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Antichrist Identified by a Gentile Israelite. 8vo, pp. 20. 3d. ohn Heywood. 
ATKINSON (Rev. J. A.). The Salvation Army and the Church. 8vo, pp. 15. 
John Heywood, 
*BARDSLEY (JOHN W., M.A.). Counsels to Candidates for Confirmation, 
founded upon ‘‘ The Order of Confirmation” according to the use of the 
Church of England. 8vo, pp. 78. Is. London: Elliot Stock. 
Bid Jesus to your Wedding. pp. 16. Id. John Heywood. 
bBiRCH (WILLIAM, jun.). Sunday Evenings at the Free Trade Hall. Crown 
8vo, Vols. XX. and XXI., 2s. 10d. each; or, in weekly numbers of 16 pp. 


at 1d, Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
*BROWNE (J. DE MAINE). Apostolic Succession: Priestly Assumptions and 
Warnings. A Discourse. Douglas: S. K. Broadbent, 


Christ and Buddha contrasted by an Oriental who Visited Europe. With an 
Introduction, a Comparison of Utterances, and a Story of Christian Missions 
by Baron Humboldt. [Leek Bijou Freethought Reprints. No. V.] 18mo, 


pp- 113. 3d. John Heywood, 
CopINGER (W. A.).. Thoughts on Holiness, Doctrinal and Practical. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. London: Masters. 


CROMPTON (Rev. JAMES). The Higher Life. 38 pp. 4d. /ohn Heywood. 
CULPIN (DANIEL). On Christian Teaching and Sunday Schools. In the form 
of a Conversation between Mr. Constrained and Mr. Solicitous. 12mo, 
pp. viii, 43. 6d. ohn Heywood. 
*Dewes (ALFRED, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury). 
Life and Letters of St. Paul. 8vo, pp. xl, 272. 7s.6d. London: Longmans. 
Friends. Address from the Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting of the 


Society of Friends to its Members. 12mo, pp. 8. A. Ireland and Co. 
Happiness [Comparison of the Christian Religion with Buddhism]. 16mo. 
Is. 6d. John Heywood, 


HARVARD (Rev. STEPHEN P.). Christian Baptism: Its Moral and Religious 
Significance, educed from the Appeals to it in the New Testament. Demy 
8vo, 84 pp., with cover. Is. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal, 

HEWLETT (Rev. E., M.A.). The Salvation Army. F’cap 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Heywoop (Rev. HENRY R., Vicar of Swinton). A Sermon preached in the 

Church of St. John the Evangelist, Miles Platting, at the Dedication Festival, 


July 8, 1882. 12mo, pp. 15. Id. Thos. Roworth. 
Howse (Ep. S., B.A.). Our Separateness and our Inclusion. Sermon 
Preached to the Provincial Assembly. 8vo. Johnson and Rawson, 


Hymns Selected by a Committee appointed by a Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. (Draft—privately printed for the Committee.) 12mo, 
pp. xii, 441. A. Ireland and Co, 

INGERSOLL (R. G.). Some Mistakes of Moses. 16mo. 6d. [No. IV. of Leek 

Bijou Freethought Reprints. ] John Heywood. 
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INGERSOLL (R. G.). What must we do to be Saved? A Discourse. [No. 1a 
of Leek Bijou Freethought Reprints.] 16mo, 3d. John Heywood. 
The Christian Religion. An Enquiry. Reprinted from the North 
American Review. [No. III. of Leek Bijou Freethought Reprints.] 16mo, 
3d. John Heywood. 
Lectures, reprinted verbatim from the’ American Complete Editions. 
Twelve numbers, 1d. each; or in two parts at 6d.; or one volume Is. 








Abel Heywood and Son, 
LITTLE (W. J. KNox-). The Mystery of the Passion of Our Most Holy 
Redeemer. Second edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


MACFADYEN (Rev. J. A., M.A.,D.D.). Faithful in a Very Little, Faithful 
also in Much. An Address from the Chair of the Congregational Union in 
Bristol. Crown 8vo, 40 pp., with cover. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

The Ideal of the Christian Church. 8vo, pp. 40. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

MACKSON (CHARLES, Liverpool). How Weak Believers may become Strong, 
Glorify God, and Save Souls. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

*MACLAREN (ALEXANDER). The Secret of Power, and other Sermons preached 
at Manchester. 18mo. 4s. 6d. London: Macmillan, 

Man : His Divinity, Dignity, and Purpose ; with an Account of his relation to 
pre-Adamite angels, devils, and antediluvian giants. By A. M. Berean. 
8vo, pp. 31. 6d. J. Heywood, 

*MARSHALL (CHARLES, M.A., and W. W. MARSHALL, B.A.). The Latin 
Prayer Book of Charles II.; or an Account of the Liturgia of Dean Durel, 
together with a Reprint and Translation of the Catechism therein contained, 
with collations, annotations, and appendices, 8vo, pp. xii, 205. 10s. 6d. 

Oxford: James Thornton. 

New Church. Report of Conference. Demy 8vo, pp. 24. A. /reland and Co. 

PLACE (Rev. W., Patricroft). An Israelite Indeed: A Sermon on the Death 
of Mr. William Roper. F’cap8vo, 16 pp. 1d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Sims (Rev. Epwarp, M.A.). A Spiritual Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, specially setting forth their Messianic Interpretation. 8vo, pp. vii, 





588. 12s. 6d. C. J. Simms. 
*STOWELL (T. ALFRED, M.A.). The Church Catechism simply Explained. 
16mo, pp. 80. Is. London: Eltiot Stock. 
TAYLOR (Rev. A. B.). Man’s Heart and its Devices. Sermon. Crown 8vo, 
16 pp. id. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal, 


THomaS (Rev. HALLIWELL). The Modern Aspect of Christian Philanthropy. 
A Sermon suggested by the West Window of Dob Lane Chapel, Failsworth. 
8vo. Johnson and Rawson. 

WapsworTuH (B.). No Popery! and Why? A Reply to Dr. Vaughan, 
Bishop of Salford. Crown 8vo, 20pp. Id. Zubdbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


POLITICS, COMMERCE, AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Atsop (A.). Ten Years inthe Slums. 8vo, 228 pp. 2s. 6d. A. Alsop. 
*Axon (WM. E, A.). A List of the Leading Public Libraries, free and other- 
wise, in the United Kingdom. 12mo. 6d. 

London: Central Labour Exchange Offices. 

BoDDINGTON (HENRY, jun.). The Proposed Manchester Ship Canal. Shewing 

Map of the District, Map of the British Isles, Sections and Plan of the Ship 

Canal, with Map of Manchester, Salford, and the Out-Townships forming 

Greater Manchester, and Explanatory Notes. 6d. Henry Boddington, jun. 

BRADSHAW (E.). Why I am a Conservative. An Essay read to the members 
of the Reform and Conservative Clubs. Demy 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. 

I. Sowler and Co. 


S 
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BROADBRIDGE(J.). Statistical Hints ; or How to Save Waste, Wages, Worry, 
in the Mineral Waters Trade. 8vo, 20 pp. Is. Abel Heywood and Son. 
BuLLock (GEo.). The Eastern Question: Its only True Solution; or the 
Redemption of Israel according to the Word of the Lord. Crown 8vo, 


18 pp. 1d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
CAINE (Rev. W.). Thoughts for Christians on Bible Wines and Temperance. 
Part III. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 pp. 3s. 6d. Darrah Brothers. 


Co-operative Congress. Report of Proceedings at Oxford. Royal 8vo. 
Co-operative Printing Co. 
Craic (E. T.). History of Palatine and Co-operative Farming. Crown 8vo, 
portrait of author, pp. 204. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, Is. 6d. 
Co-operative Printing Co. 
CRAMER (Miss E.). The Glories of Ireland and Home Rule. Compiled by 
Miss Eliza Cramer, of Killorglin and Dingle, Ireland, and also of The Cres- 
cent, Salford ; with a Preface by the Rev. John Garrett, D.D. 
William Hibbert. 
*CROSTON (JAMES). The Church in its Relation to the State. A Lecture 
delivered in the National School, Duke Street, Macclesfield. 8vo, pp. 23. 
Macclesfield: Claye, Slade, and Gundry. 
Curiosities of Government. Facts and Figures for the Million : a Comparison 
and a Warning. By One of the Crowd. Small 8vo, 15 pp. 1d. 
National Reform Union. 
Decline and Fall of the Drink Trade. By Argus. 8vo, 20 pp. 2d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
Dunck ey (H.). Our Hereditary Legislators. Six Letters on the House of 
Lords. By Verax. Specially revised. Small 8vo, 32 pp. 1d. 
National Reform Union (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 
FIELDING (T.). Reasons why I am a Conservative. Lecture at the Lower 
Broughton Conservative Club. 12mo, 24 pp. Salford Steam Printing Co. 





FORSTER (JOSEPH). Fat Land for Lean Tillers. 2d. John Heywood. 
Hog, Gog, and Magog: What they have done for us, and what we 
should do for them. A Lecture. 2d. John Heywood. 


GUTHRIE (EDWIN). Manchester Society of Chartered Accountants. Essay on 
the Want of Uniformity in the modes of stating Accounts ; the Frequency of 
Inconsistency between the Title and Subject Matter of Published Accounts ; 
and the employment of Non-correlative Terms in Accounts; and Debate 
thereon. 8vo, pp. 32. Charles Sever. 

Hastincs (G. W., M.P.). The Licensing Authority, with Facts in regard to 
Canadian Licensing Legislation. 8vo, pp. 18. 

United Kingdom Alliance (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 

HARVEY (J. W.). The Proposed Manchester Ship Canal. Facts and Figures 
in favour of a Tidal Navigation to Manchester ; showing how to solve the 
cheap transport problem for the great import and export Trade of Lanca- 
shire and the West Riding. By Mancuniensis. 8vo, pp. 35. 6d. Also 
revised edition, pp. 16. Id. J. Heywood. 

*Harwoop (GEorGE). The Coming Democracy. 8vo, pp. 390. 6s. 

London: Macmillan and Co. 

History of the Manchester Railways. Reprinted from the Manchester City 
News. 4to, pp. 33. Is. (80 copies.) City News Office. 

*HorsFALL (T. C.). Art in Large Towns. In what way can the influence of 
art be best brought to bear on the masses of the population in large towns. 
A Paper read at the Nottingham Congress of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. 8vo, pp. I 

How Drunken Bill became Happy Bill. His Advice and Warning to Young 
People. F’cap 8vo, 32 pp., with cover. 2d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

*HoweEs (JOSEPH). The Land and the People. A Lecture delivered in the 
Lyric Hall, Ealing, December 6, 1881, Small 8vo, pp. 29. 2d. 

National Reform Union. 
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Hoye (WILLIAM, of@Tottington). The Drink Traffic and its Evils. An 
urgent Appeal for Legislative Action. 8vo, pp. 12, Id, 

United Kingdom Alliance (}. Heywood ). 

Remedies for the Poverty, Degradation, and Misery which Exist. Three 
Letters to the Editor of The Times, with an article from The Times. 
Second edition. 8vo, 32 pp. 3d. 

United Kingdom Alliance (A. Ireland and Co.). 

HYMAN (FREDERICK H.). At Dinner with the Vegetarians. Reprinted from 
the Salford Chronicle, May 6. pp. 4. 

Lawson (Sir WILFRID). Local Option Speech in Mid-Lothian, delivered in 
the Synod Hall of the United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, December 
12, 1881. Reprinted from the Alliance News. With Appendix. 8vo, 
pp. 23. United Kingdom Alliance (A. Ireland and Co. ). 

Manchester City Council. Proceedings of the Manchester City Council from 
November, 1880, to November, 1881. 8vo, pp. xvi, 905. 

Henry Blacklock and Co. 

Manchester Ship Canal. Engineers’ Reports, and Report of the Provisional Com- 
mittee to the Subscribers to the Guarantee Fund, submitted to the Meeting 
held on September 26, 1882, at the old Town Hall, Manchester. Also 
Report of Meeting and List of Subscribers to original Guarantee Fund, 
formed to defray expenses of preliminary survey. Also List of Provisional 
Committee. 8vo, pp. 56. James Collins and Co. 

Is it Wanted ? and Will it Pay? With observations in reply to recent 

objections, and including appendix relating to the Bridgewater Navigation 

Company. By Cottonopolis. 8vo, pp. 40. First and second editions. 1d. 

J. Heywood ( Geo. Falkner, printer ). 

Some Legal Considerations in relation to the proposed Manchester Ship 

Canal, and the Duty of Municipal Corporations to Support the Under- 

taking. By a Manchester Barrister. 1d. John Heywood, 

The London and Daily Periodical Press on the Question. 8vo, pp. 10. 

Joseph Clarke and Son. 

MANNING (Cardinal). The Temperance Reformation. The United Kingdom 
Alliance and ‘‘Local Option.” 8vo. 2d. United Kingdom Alliance. 

Married Women’s Property Committee. Report of the Committee, presented 
at the final meeting of their friends and supporters, 18th November, 1882. 
8vo, pp. 73. 6d. A. Ireland and Co. 

Moxon (THos. B.). The Manchester Joint-Stock Banks. Reprinted from 
the Manchester Guardian of 11th March, 1882. 

Munro (Prof. J. E. CRAwFoRD). The Study of the Law in Greece, Rome, 
and England. A Lecture introductory to the Session 1882-3 in Owens Col- 
lege. Post 8vo, 34 pp. 6d. T. Sowler and Co. 

NAsH (Tom, M.A.). Radical Vainglory. A Speech delivered at Stockport. 
With an Essay on Radical Notions of the Retort Courteous. 2d. 

John Heywood. 

The New Political Economy. The Bashful Maiden and the Silver Cream Jug. 














1d. John Heywood. 
Nunn (Rev. JosepH). Extinction of Poor Church and Roman Catholic 
Schools. 8vo. I. J. Day. 
OLLis (THOMAS). Scripture Texts on Temperance Critically Examined. 
Edited by F. Atkin. John Heywood. 
Oppressed British Taxpayer {The). By J. M. Part First. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 
1d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


PANTON (GEORGE). The House of Lords, 1882, showing the creation of 
title, landed possessions of every member, his politics, and former services 
to his country. 32mo, 41 pp. 6d, J. £. Cornish. 

PEARSON (EDWIN). The Parliamentary Providence of Compensation, with 
Historical References. 8vo, 24pp. 2d. 

United Kingdom Alliance (A, Ireland and Co., printers). 
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*Pim (JosEPH T.). Gur Foreign Commerce and Free @rade Policy. A Paper 
read before the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 22nd Nov., 
1881. Demy 8vo, 24 pp. 1d. Zhe National Reform Union ( printed by 

R. D. Webb and Son, Dublin). 

PORTER (FRANK). Commercial Directory of the Leather Trades of London 

and Neighbourhood, First edition. Demy 8vo, 262 pp., cloth. 5s. 
Co-operative Printing Co. 

Postal Directory for 1882 of Cumberland. Two sections: 600 pp. for 
Carlisle and towns and villages in neighbourhood, and 550 pp. for White- 
haven and neighbourhood, with advertisements. Cloth. §s. 

Co-operative Printing Co. 

——— Directory for Oldham and Stalybridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 261 pp. 
3s. 6d. : Co-operative Printing Co. 

PROVAND (A.). The Manchester Ship Canal : A Criticism. 8vo, pp. 48. 6d. 

John Heywood. 

SAVILLE (Mrs.). To the Women of England. Some Remarks on the Public 
Worship Act, 1874, and the way Women are treated in Church and State ; 
followed by a few Remarks from a Woman’s Point of View on the Revision 
of the Prayer Book. 8vo, pp. 15. A. Ireland and Co. 

SHAW (ALBERT D., U.S. Consul for Manchester). Extracts from a Special 
Report on the Cotton Goods Trade of Lancashire, Royal 8vo, pp. 55. 

A. lreland and Co. 

SLADE (W.). Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies; their Organization and 
their Work. With some account of the Manchester and Salford Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 8vo, 16 pp. John Heywood, 

SLATER (Isaac). Directory of Scotland, 1882. Imperial 8vo, 2050 pp. 45s. 

Lsaac Slater. 

Directory of Cardiff, 1882. Imp. 8vo, 200 pp. 7s. 6d. Jsaac Slater. 

—— Directory of Southport, 1882-3. Imp. 8vo, 210 pp. 7s. 6d. 

dsaac Slater. 

Directory of Manchester and Salford for 1883. Imp. 8vo, 1150 pp. 

18s. Isaac Slater. 

SOWERBUTTS (E.). The Cotton Waste Dealers’ Directory. 8vo, 48 pp. 

Abel Heywood and Son, 

SPENCE (PETER). How the Railway Companies are Crippling British Industry 
and Destroying the Canals; with Suggestions for Reforming the whole 
System of Railway Charges, and Rescuing the Water Ways permanently for 
the Nation. Demy 8vo, 28 pp. 1d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Three Pilgrimages to Pendeen, Eversley, and Miles Platting. By Ishmael. 
Dedicated (without his permission) to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
I2mo, pp. 15. Id. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Trades’ Union Congress. Report of the Fifteenth Annual Trades’ Union Con- 
gress, held in the Co-operative Hall, Downing Street, Manchester, Sep- 
tember, 1882. Royal 8vo, pp. 40. Co-operative Printing Co. 

Vanity Fair and the School of the Prophets} or a Day and a Night at the 
Grand Artistic County Bazaar in aid of the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester, May 2-16, 1882. By the author of The Gospel according to 
Mammon. 8vo, pp. 16. 1d. G. Renshaw. 

Voters’ Friend: Being a brief Summary of the most recent conduct of Liberal 
and Conservative Governments; with valuable statistical information. .By 
A Voter. Demy 8vo, 32 pp. 1d. 7. Sowler and Co. 

Wappy (S. D.), Liberal and Conservative Finance. Small 8vo. 

National Reform Unior. 

WALTON (W. G.). Life Assurance Companies: their Position and Manage- 
ment. A first series of articles reprinted from the Manchester City News, 
on Expensively-Managed Life Offices, together with Replies by certain 
Companies, and additional Notes. 8vo. Is. Thomas J. Day. 
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Watts (Dr. JOHN). Ecroydism. Reprinted from the Manchester Examiner, 
Jan. 17, 1882. 8vo, pp. 8. Id. A, Ireland and Co. 
WHARTON (CHARLEs H. M., Barrister-at-Law). Mr. Bradlaugh and the Oath. 
A Letter addressed to the Honorable the Members of the House of Com- 
mons. 8vo, pp. 15. Id. T. Sowler and Co. 
WILBERFORCE (Rev. Canon Basitt, M.A.). The Established Church and 
Liquor Traffic: Being a Letter addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; also articles from The Times, &c., on the same subject. a 
pp. 14. Id. United Kingdom Alliance (A. Ireland and Co., printers). 


EDUCATION AND PHILOLOGY. 


BARNES (JOSEPH, Bolton High School). Tables for the Qualitative Analysis 
on Simple Salts and Easy Mixtures, for the use of Students preparing for 
the Government, Science, Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, &c. 
12mo, pp. 47. Is. Galt. 

BARBIER (PAUL). Elementary French Course for Beginners,.with Reading 
Exercises for Pronunciation, &c. New edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 164. Is. 6d. 

John Heywood. 

CASTAREDE (J.). No more trouble to Learn the French Verbs. A Complete 
Treatise on the Conjugation of French Verbs; comprising the auxiliary 
verbs, the four regular conjugations, the peculiar verbs, all the irregular and 
defective verbs fully conjugated, with the English in the opposite columns; 
and numerous notes and remarks founded upon the best authorities. 8vo, 
pp. 147. 2s. 6d. John Heywood. 

Diocese of Manchester. Notes for Sunday School Teachers, on the Lessons in 
the Syllabus of the Diocesan Board of Education, 1882-83. 8vo, pp. 132. 

Christian Knowledge Society. 

Dopps (WILLIAM), A Complete Guide to Matriculation at the University of 
London. Fifth edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 108. 1s. 6d. John Heywood. 

Farnworth’s Domino Sheets and Cards for Infant and Kindergarten Schools. 
4s. and 5s. J. B. Ledsham. 

FREELAND (F. A. STILWELL, B.A.). A Latin Grammar for Beginners. With 
Large Vocabularies, for Reference by English Students. New edition. 2s. 


Cloth. J. B. Ledsham. 
GARDINER (A.). How to Teach the Method of Unity (New Code, Schedule 1, 
Standard 5, Arithmetic). I2mo, pp. 96. Is. John Heywood. 


Hickey (M.). Graduated Exercises in English Grammar, with Definitions. 
Standard VI. 12mo, sewed. 2d. Also StandardIII. 1d. /. Heywood. 
Hopcson (W. B.). Errors in the Use of English. Third edition. Post 8vo, 
pp. 210. 3s. 6d. Edinburgh: Douglas (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 
Horn (J. S.). The Scholar’s Geography for Elementary Schools. New edi- 
tion. F’cap 8vo, pp. 178. Is. ohn Heywood. 
Hoye (W. T.). The Sentence Grammar. Part I.: Standards II. and III. 
1d. Part II.: StandardsIV., V., and VI. 2d. J. B. Ledsham. 
Jones’s Standard Arithmetic. New and Revised Edition. 6d. Answers to 
ditto. Is. John Heywood. 
KNOWLEs (J.). A New Expositor, containing Tables of Words from one to 
seven syllables inclusive, Tables of Synonymous Tables, with Geographical, 
Arithmetical, and other Useful Tables. Ninety-fifth edition. Is. 
John Heywood. 
Latin Prepositions and Particles forming important Compositions in English, 
with their Parallel Greek Forms. New edition, Is, Cloth. 
J. B. Ledsham. 
LAWRENCE (W. T.). Pupil Teachers’ Mensuration Questions. With Full 
Solutions, Rules, and Fifty-two Diagrams. New and enlarged edition. 
pp. 64. Is. John Heywood. 
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LEDSHAM’s EDUCATIONAL CARDS: 
Arthmetical (Mechanical) Standards I.—VII. Is. per packet. 


- (Albany) Standards I.—VI. 1s. each packet. 

ai (Palatine) Standards I.—VI. 1s. each packet. 

” (Examination Questions), Series C and Series D. Six books 
in each. 


Geography. Standards II.—VI. 4d. each. 

Repetition. No. 3, Cowper; No. 4, Julius Caesar. 4d. each. 
Sampler Cards. Nos. rand 2. 4d. each. 

Short Essays and Letters. Twenty-four cards in packet. Is. 


Short Stories. Thirty-six cards in packet. Is. J. B. Ledsham. 
Mason (W. T.). Questions and Notes on 2 Corinthians. 12mo, pp. 28, 
sewed. 6d, Jj. Galt, 


Meres (Rev. H. J., M.A.). Aids to Examinations on Scriptural Subjects, 
by the Manchester Diocesan Board of Education. F’cap 8vo, 92 pp. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

Murray’s English Grammar. With Notes, Questions, and Additional Exercises. 


Eleventh edition. F°cap 8vo, pp. 126. 6s. John Heywood. 
Notes for Sunday School Teachers. By a Sunday School Teacher. Culled 
from various Authors, pp. 124. Is. John Heywood. 


OSWALD (J.).  Text-Book of Historical and Geographical Terms and Defini- 
nitions ; including the principal Statutes from the Saxon Period to the Pre- 
sent Time. Eighthedition. Post 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 9d. J. Galt. 

PaRK (A.). The Teacher’s Handbook of Object Lessons, adapted for Class 
Instruction according to the Code of 1882. Illustrated. Post 8vo. §s. 
Part I., 2s. 6d.; Part II., 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 

A Phonic Reading Book for Young Children. With an Introduction explana- 
tory of the Method, for the use of Teachers. Fourth edition. F’cap 8vo. 
Is. gd. and 2s. John Heywood. 

PRINCE (JOHN J.). The Elements of Physiography, for the use of Science 
Classes and Elementary and Middle-Class Schools. Fifth edition. F’cap 
8vo, pp. 192. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 

*READE (A. A.). How to Write English: A Practical Treatise on English 
Composition. Third edition. Post 8vo, pp. 112. 1s. 6d. (Houghton’s 
Educational Series. ) 

Rocers (Tupor, F.R.S.L.). Howto Prepare for Matriculation at the London 
University. Newedition. pp. 52. 1s. 6d. John Heywood. 

SENIOR (M. H.). My First Algebra: Addition, Division, Factors. 12mo, 
pp. 48, sewed. 3d. Answers, 2d. (Greenwell’s Scientific Series.) 

Greenwell. 

*ToLLer (T. NortuHcore). An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By J. Bosworth. 
Edited and Enlarged by T. Northcote Toller. PartsI. andII. 4to, sewed. 
15s. each, London: Frowde. 

WriGuHT (J. C.). English Grammar and Analysis of Sentences, together with 
Lessons in Composition, Paraphrasing, with numerous Examples. 12mo, 


pp. 176. 1s. 6d. John Heywood, 
Wyxkes (C. H., A.C.P.). The New Graded Arithmetic. StandardsI. to VI., 
1d. each ; Standard VII., 2d.; Complete, ts. John Heywood, 


Yates (M. T.). Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers, arranged in their Years 
and Subjects. New edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 120. Is. 6d. 

YARNOLD J. R.). Lessons in English History, Ancient and Modern, arranged 
for Teaching in School or Family. New edition. F’cap 8vo, pp. 128. 
Is. John Heywood. 

YounG (SAMUEL). A System of Practical Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, 
New edition. pp. 264. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 

Key to System of Practical Arithmetic. Tenth edition. pp. 276. 

4s. John Heywood. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


*Davies (JoHN, M.A. Cantab.). Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad Gita, or 
The Sacred Lay. A Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes. 


8vo. 8s, 6d. London: Triibner & Co. 
POETRY. 

ALLINGHAM (W.). Ashby Manor. A Play in Two Acts. 12mo, pp. 102, 

sewed. Is. London :* Stott (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 


—— Evil May-Day, &c. 12mo, pp. 106, sewed. Is. 
London: Stott (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 
BENNETT (W. and T.). A Memorial Volume of Poetry and Prose, by the late 
William and Thomas Bennett [with Photographs of the two Authors]. With 
the Funeral Discourse preached in the Heywood Unitarian Church, on the 
22nd of January, 1882, by the Rev. William Mitchell. 12mo, pp. viii, 152. 
Johnson and Rawson. 
Cottonopolis. Ex fumo dare lucem [Verses]. 12mo, pp. 13. 
Johnson and Rawson. 
GRAVES (ALFRED PERCEVAL). Irish Songs and Ballads. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, pp. x, 276. 6s. London: Bogue (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 
HARLAND (JOHN) and WILKINSON (T. T.). Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
Ancient and Modern, Third edition. Post 8vo, pp. 580. 3s. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
Laycock (SAMUEL), Lancashire Songs. New edition. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
Odin Sagas, and other Poems. Printed for private circulation. 8vo, pp. 43. 
A, Ireland and Co. 
OusLey (JOHN Mutvy). Tristernagh: A Comedy-Drama in Five Acts. 


12mo, 68 pp. 6d. John Heywood, 
SavacGeE (S. T.). Sonnets, Poems, and Ballads. F’cap 8vo, 64 pp., cloth gilt. 
Is. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


SHAKESPEARE (W.). Readers’ Expurgated Edition of the Merchant of Venice. 
By William and Mary Forwood. Demy 8vo. Is. 
Liverpool: E. Howell (printed by G. Falkner and Son). 


FICTION (INCLUDING TALES FOR CHILDREN), 


*Apams (Mrs. L.). Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. New edition. Post 8vo, 
pp. 312. 6s. London: Chapman. 
Cosmo Gordon: A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
London : Chapman. 
* AINSWORTH (W. H.). Stanley Brereton. Post 8vo, pp. 384. 3s. 6d. 
London: Routledge. 
The Tower of London. New edition. 8vo, pp. 156, sewed. 6d. 
London: Routledge. 
Atsop (A.). Driven from Home, and other Life Stories. By A Delver. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 124. Is. John Heywood. 
From Dark to Light ; or, Voices from the Slums. Crown 8vo. Is. 
John Heywood, 
Banks (Mrs. Geo. LinN&us). Caleb Booth’s Clerk: A Lancashire Story. 





* 











Crown 8vo, 296 pp., cloth. 2s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son, 
Wooers and Winners; or, Under the Scars. A Yorkshire Story. 
Crown 8vo, 342 pp., cloth. 2s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 





More than Coronets. Crown 8vo, 272 pp., cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
Through the Night: Tales of Shades and Shadows. Crown 8vo, 
304 pp. 2s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Billy and his Brother ; or, Margaret’s Grandchildren. A tale for children and 
young people. By H.R. L. 16mo. gd. John Heywood. 
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*COLWELL (JOHN). The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. 12mo, pp. 127. 
London: T. Woolmer. 
*FOTHERGILL (J.). Kith and Kin: A Novel. New edition. Post 8vo, 


pp. 448. 6s. London: Bentley. 
*GASKELL (Mrs.). Mary Barton: A Tale of Manchester Life. 4to. People’s 
edition, 6d. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
HamILu (F. J. Maupe). Gertrude’s Birthday and Gertrude’s Reward. 
Royal 16mo, 16 pp. Id. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
HANSON (Mrs.). Fanny Lee’s Testimony: A Yorkshire Tale. Third edition. 
Post 8vo, pp. 400. 3s. 6d. F. Heywood. 


*Hockinc (Rev. Sitas K.). His Father; or, a Mother’s Legacy. New 
edition, with original Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. 330. 2s. 6d. 
London: F. Warne and Co. 








_ Poor Mike : The Story of a Waif. 12mo, pp. 84. Is. 
London: Warne. 
* Sea Waif. 12mo, pp. 272. 2s. 6d. London: Warne. 
HoLMes (RosBerT). How Mr. Arton carried his Cross. F’cap 8vo, 
16 pp. Id. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 





John Smith’s Mistake. F’cap 8vo, 16 pp. Id. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
*JEWSBURY (GERALDINE E.). The Sorrows of Gentility. New edition. 
12mo, boards. 2s. London: Ward and Lock. 
Constance Herbert. New edition, 12mo, pp. 392, boards. 2s. 
London : Ward and Lock. 
JOHNSON (Rev. JOSEPH). Uncle Ben’s Little Stories for Little Folks. 4to. 
London: S. W. Partridge. Manchester: Onward Office. 
KEYWORTH (Rev. THoMaAS, Liverpool). Infra Dig.; or, The Chronicles of a 
Small Neighbourhood. F’cap8vo, 48 pp. 3d. 7ubds, Brook, and Chrystal. 
*LAMB (RUTH). Katie Brightside, and How she made the Best of Everything. 
8vo, pp. 96. London: Religious Tract Society. 
Midsummer Holiday. New edition, 12mo. Is. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. 
McKim (JoserH, M.A.). Tom Greedygrab and Wriggletum: Two Fairy 


* 











Tales for Children. 16mo. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
*MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). Rosy. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 12mo, pp. 206. 
4s. 6d. London : Macmillan. 
. The Boys and I: A Child’s Story for Children. With Illustrations 
by M. E. Edwards. Post 8vo, pp. 230. 3s. 6d. London: Routledge. 


*O’HANLON (ALICE), A Costly Heritage. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 
London: Tinsley. 
*—_—— West Thorpe. 12mo, pp. 286. Is. and Is. 6d. 
Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League. 
*ORME (JOSEPH). Stories of Holiday Time. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
London: F. Blackwood. 
TAYLOR (A. Rycrort). Wee Dan; or, Keep to the Right. A Tale of the 
Slums (written in words of one syllable only). With six Illustrations. 
16mo. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
The Old Waggon ; or, The Old Life and the New. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
Fohn Heywood, 
Twilight Tales for Tiny Folk; or, Tales told in the Firelight. With seven 
Illustrations, Royal 16mo. Is. 6d. Sohn Heywood, 





MUSIC, 


ANDREWS (R.). Carol. Three Kings came from afar. Old melody. Is. 6d. 

R. Andrews. 
English Country Dances, Reels, &c. (Twenty-nine), 8vo. Sets 1 and 
2complete. 9d. R. Andrews. 











XUM 











ANDREWS (R.). 











della. 3s. 











Faith. 


Sacred Song. Lord! I believe. 


Trust in God. Sacred Song. 6d. 
Whip-poor- Will and other Birds, 


Athenzeum Musicale. 1 to 4. 2s. 6d. 
BALLs (CAROLINE). Songs for Young Vocalists. 1to6, 2s.6d. 2. Andrews. 
BATCHELDER (JAMES). The Great Sea Serpent. 














Last Words. 
The Lyme Polka. 

Marche des Chasseurs, pour le Piano. 
Long from my Native Vale: Sketch for the Piano. London: Reid Bros. 


Sacred Song and Quartet. 
Greek March. Facile. Is. 

Masonic Songs. I to 4. 2s. 6d. 
—— Sing Hey to the Moorlands! 


Words by Clara S. 


Imitation. 


Written by Edward Oxenford. 
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R. Andrews. 
R. Andrews. 
R. Andrews. 


Words by Edwin Waugh. 3s. 


R. Andrews, 
Melody—Stra- 
R. Andrews. 


Titiens’ Last Rose of Summer, Scliottische, and three others. 2s, 


R. Andrews. 
R. Andrews. 


Facile. (Four.) 2s. 


R. Andrews, 
R. Andrews. 


Forsyth Bros. 


E. Henry and Co. 


Forsyth Bros. 


London : Enoch and Sons. 


CAMERANA (Luici1). My Love. Song. Words by Arthur G. Symonds, 


Regrets. 


| 


Christmas Service of the Greek Church. 


Words by Arthur G. Symonds, 


Song of the Huntsman. 
Under the Starlight. Song. Words by F. H. Mentha. 

£. Henry and Co. 
With Melodies by P. J. Sagrandi and 


others. 50 pp. music, 8vo. (Private.) 


CROOK (JOHN). 
Doery (A, W.). 


Grunpy (C. B.). 





The Artistic Bazaar. Waltz. 


The Bachelor’s Ball. Galop. 


E. Henry and Co, 
A Gallant’s Song. Words by Arthur G.Symonds. £. Henry and Co. 


E. Henry and Co. 


Forsyth Bros. 


Hime and Addison. 


Hi, Ison and Co. 
Forsyth Bros. 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord. Anthem. 
Imperial 8vo, 16 pp. 4d. 


Marchin F, Folio, 7 pp. Organ. 2s. 


HEcHT (EDWARD). The Bird and the Maiden, 








HOFFMAN (EpwD.). 





Nos, 3 to 8. 
Kurz (R. A.). 


LEIGH (LEYLAND) and HILes (HENRY). 


Lowe (JAMES). 


MARSDEN (G.). 





OEscH (J. A.). 


Prelude in B Flat Major and Scherzino in G Minor. 
the Pianoforte. 
Two Lovers. Four Part Song. Poetry by George Eliot. 

London: Novello and Co. 
2s. KR. Andrews. 
2s.6d. A. Andrews. 
containing Pieces Original and 
F’cap 4to, 8 pp., with cover. Bi-monthly. 

Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
By Gerald Lascelles. 
Forest Echoes, morceau de salon. 
LARDELLI (GUGLIELMO). 


Responses of the Church. 4 pp., 8vo. 
Minuetto Grasioso, 
OCKLESTON (KATE). Nocturne. For the Pianoforte. 
A Shadow. Song for Contralto. Words by Adelaide A. Proctor. 


Farewell to the Swiss Mountains. 


RILEY (EDMONDSON). Florence Waltz. 





Manchester Polka, and three others. 
Old Friends. Strains of Other Days, Part III. 
The Home and Sunday School Singer ; 
Selected, in both Notations, 
1d, each. 
JONEs (J. F.). Chippendale Polka. 


Rest hath come. 


Hime and Addison. 
Hime and Addison, 


Forsyth Bros. 
Composed for 
Forsyth Bros. 


Forsyth Bros. 
Forsyth Bros. 


Midnight March, and Love and Home. Song. 


Tson and Co. 
A Dirge. 
Forsyth Bros. 


3d. 
Hime and Addison. 


Forsyth Bros. 
Forsyth Bros. 


Forsyth Bros. 


Medody for Pianoforte. 


Forsyth Bros. 


E. Henry and Co. 
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SMITH (J. H.). Cricket. Song. F. F. Fones. 
WESTOVER (W. H.). The Sunrise Waltz. Lson and Co. 
WILLIAMs (F. W.). Danse Antique. Ison and Co. 
YounG (W. J.). The Tit Bit Polka. E. Henry and Co. 


MILITARY. 


Du Pre (CuAs. C.). Notes on Artillery. Second edition. 16mo, pp. 88. 
J. £. Cornish. 


ATHLETICS AND GAMES. 
BRITTAIN (THOMAS, M.R.M.S.). Whist: How to Play and How to Win; 


being the Result of Sixty Years’ Play. 24mo. 6d. Fohn Heywood. 
FALKNER (FRANK and FITZGERALD). Teams of the Universities and Public 
Schools. Post 8vo, 66 pp. Is. George Falkner and Son. 
Football: Its Laws, Rules, Definition of Terms, Bye-laws, etc. Lacrosse : 
Rules of the Game, &c. 1d. Fohn Heywood. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
(I.) CONTINUATIONS. 


The Alliance News. The Organ of the United Kingdom Alliance. Folio. 


Weekly. 1d. William Evans, printer. 
The Athletic News : a Weekly Journal of Amateur Sports. Price 2d. Folio. 
Edward Hulton. 


The Band of Hope Treasury. Monthly. 4d. 8vo. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Ben Brierley’s Journal of Literature, Science, and Art. 4to. Weekly. 1d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
The British Architect and Northern Engineer. Folio. Weekly. 4d. 
William Evans. 
The City Lantern and Free Lance. Weekly. 1d. William Hailwood. 
The Christian Worker: A Monthly Record of Loving Labour amongst the 
Lost Little Ones. 4to. id. (Issued from the Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges, 
Strangeways.) Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
City News Notes and Queries. Reprinted from the AM/anchester City News. 
4to. Half-yearly. 2s. City News Office. 
The Co-operative News. Folio. Weekly. Id. Co-operative Newspaper Society. 
The Crumpsall and Blackley Gazette. Weekly. 1d. (Commenced May, 
1881.) 
Delving and Diving ; or, Voices from the Slums of Manchester and Salford. 
{Edited by Alfred Alsop.] 4to. Monthly. 1d. Fohn Boyd. 
The Dietetic Reformer and Vegetarian Messenger. 8vo. Monthly. 2d. 
Fohn Heywood ; and the Vegetarian Society. 
The Educational Chronicle, and Weekly Record of Literature, Science, and 
Art. A Newspaper and Review for the Teaching Profession. Folio. td. 
Fohn Heywood. 
The Journal of Decorative Art. An Illustrated Technical Journal for the 
House Painter and Decorator, and all Art Workmen. Folio. 7d. 
Monthly. W. Sutherland and Son. 
Journal of Dramatic Reform. Issued by the Dramatic Reform Association. 
4to. Quarterly. 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. Monthly. 20s. per annum. 
W. T. Emmott. 
The Lancashire Figaro, and Northern Charivari. Weekly. 2d. (Discontinued 
July 20.) Petty. 
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The Manchester City News. Weekly. 1d. 
The Manchester City News and Salford Hundred Advertising Co. 


The Manchester Courier. Daily. 1d. Thomas Sowler and Sons, 
The Manchester Courier Weekly Supplement. Weekly. 1d. 7. Sowler & Sons. 
Manchester Evening Mail. Daily. 4d. T. Sowler and Co. 
Manchester Evening News. Daily. 4d. William Evans. 


The Manchester Examiner and Times. Daily. 1d. 

Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Manchester Guardian. Daily. 1d. Taylor, Garnett, and Co. 
Manchester, Salford, and District Congregational Magazine. Under the 

direction of the Ministers and Deacons’ Association. Monthly. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 

The Manchester Weekly Post. Weekly. 1d. William Evans. 
The Manchester Weekly Times (with Supplement). Weekly. 1d. 

Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Mechanical World and Journal of Scientific Industry. Weekly. 2d. 


{Formerly entitled, Design and Work.] W, T. Emmott. 
Monthly Letter of the English Anti-Tobacco Society. 8vo. The Society. 
Narcotism. Monthly. 8vo. The Society. 
The Northern Microscopist and Microscopical News. Edited by G. E. Davis, 

F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo. Monthly. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Onward: the Organ of the Band of Hope Movement. Monthly. 8vo. 

Id. Band of Hope Union. 


The Owens College Magazine. Published during the Session. 8vo. 6d. 
James Galt and Co. 
The Palatine Note-book: for the Intercommunication of Antiquaries, 
Bibliophiles, and Other Investigators into the History and Literature of 
the Counties of Lancaster, Chester, &c. [Edited by J. E. Bailey.] 4to. 
Monthly. 10d. % £. Cornish; T. F. Day (printed by Ireland and Co. ). 
The Quarterly Magazine of the Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester 

Unity Friendly Society. [Edited by Charles Hardwick.] 8vo. 6d. 

The Society (printed by Fohn Heywood). 
Random Readings, of Wit, Wisdom, Anecdote, and Adventure. Discontinued, 


April 22. Petty. 
Roby Congregational Magazine, Grosvenor Street, Manchester. Monthly. 
I2mo. Price 1d. Guardian Printing Works. 
St. Bede’s College Gazette, the Students’ Record and Advocate of College 
Interests. Folio. 1d. 3. Roberts. 
The Salford Chronicle. Weekly. 1d. F. and W. H. Snape. 
The Salford Weekly News. Weekly. 1d. A. Jreland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Sporting Chronicle. Daily. 1d. Edward Hulton. 


The Sugar Cane: A Monthly Magazine; representing Planters, Merchants, 
Refiners, and others interested in the Sugar Trade. 8vo. Is. 
Fames Galt and Co. 
The Sunday Closing Reporter: The Organ of the Central Association for 
Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday. Folio. 1d. 
Darrah Bros. 
The Textile Manufacturer: A Trade Journal for Millowners, Machinists, 
Dyers, Calico Printers, Bleachers, &c. Folio. Monthly. Is. 
W. 7. Emmott. 
Tit-Bits, from the most interesting Books, Periodicals, and Newspapers in 
the world. Weekly. 4to. 1d. George Newnes. 
Ulula ; The Manchester Grammar School Magazine. 8vo. 4d. 
Published at the School. 
The Unitarian Herald. Edited by Rev. James Black, M.A., and Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams. Folio. Weekly. Id. Fohn Phillips. 
The Y.M.C.A. Bee-Hive: Organ of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Monthly. 4to. 1d. Y.M.C.A. 
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(II.) NEw PUBLICATIONS, 

Amateur Author. Discontinued. HH. W. Smith, 
Bat and Ball: A High-class Weekly Journal of Football, Cricket, and Amateur 
Athletics. No. 1, Sep. 13, 1882. 2d. Discontinued. F. Heywood. 
Buzz. No.1, July1. 4to. Weekly. 4d. Discontinued. 4. H. Burgess. 
Country Notes: A Journal of Natural History and Out-door Observations. 
Reprinted from the Manchester City News, 4to. Quarterly. 6d. First 
number, March, 1882. City News Office. 
Field-Naturalist and Scientific Student: A Medium of Intercommunication, 
Monthly. 4d. A. Heywood and Son. 
The Children’s Own Paper. Edited by Uncle George (Frank Fearneley). 
Every Saturday. 1d. No. 1, August 5, 1882. Fohn Heywood. 
The Exhibition Review. Devoted to the interests of the Manchester Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, and the Promotion of Sanitary Science. 
April, 1882. 4to. 4d. Sohn Heywood. 
The Latest News. Political — Foreign — General — Commercial —Sporting — 
Athletic. No. 1, Monday, Sep. 11, 1882. Last No., Dec. 15. Daily. 4d. 
W. T. Emmott. 

Manchester Morning Mail. First No., Sep. 14. Discontinued Dec. 30. 
Daily. 4d. T. Sowler and Son. 
Manchester Morning News. Daily. $d. First No., September 14th. Dis- 
continued December 3oth. W. Evans. 
Manchester Quarterly: A Journal of Literature and Art. 1s. 6d. Vol. L., 
1882, demy 8vo, pp. vi, 388, with ro Illustrations, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
[Edited by W. E. A. Axon.] Published for the Manchester Literary Club. 
Printed by A. Ireland and Co, 

Contents : Summer Day at Concord, by Rev. S. J. Reid. Monochrome, 

by G. Sheffield. Gipsy Folk-Tales, by H. T. Crofton. The River 

Dee (Sonnet), by G. Milner. The Prometheus of Aischylus and of 
Shelley, by Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Wild and Free (Poem), by E. 
Waugh. Byrom’s ‘*‘ Three Black Crows,” by J. Evans. Idealism of 
Berkeley, by H. H. Howorth, F,S.A. Irish Song, by A. P. Graves. 
Leicester’s Hospital (Drawing by E. M. Bancroft), by J. Evans. Launce 

and his Dog ‘‘ Crab,” by J. C. Lockhart. Hand of Fate (Poem), by 

W. E. A. Axon. A Forgotten Laureate, by J. Mortimer. The Early 
Development of the Faust Legend, by W. Hughes, B.A. Relation of 
Religion to Literature, by Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Early Life of 

W. H. Ainsworth, by J. Evans. A Flower Piece, by G. Milner. Man- 
chester Bibliography for 1881, by C. W. Sutton. Did Shakspere visit 
Lancashire? by W. E. A. Axon. The Childhood of Charles Dickens, by 

R. Langton. Recollections of George Dawson, by A. Ireland. Moss 
Gatherers : A Lancashire Specimen, by A. Stansfield. Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” by J. Crompton. Popular Taste and Criticism and their 
Influence on Art, by C. Hardwick. Gawsworth (Etching). Absence of 
Humour in the Novel of To-day, by T. Heighway. The Theatre’s 
Unrehearsed Tragedy, ‘‘ Fire and Life,” by H. F. Warden. During 
Music (Poem), by C. E. Tyrer. Milton's ‘‘Comus” and Fletcher’s 

** Faithful Shepherdess” compared, by W. E. A. Axon. Some Account 

of a Byrom MS. recently added to the Chetham Library, by J. E. Bailey. 
November in the Conway Valley, by G. Milner. Henry Crabtree of 
Todmorden, by J. Evans, From Yarmouth to Barmouth, by J. Mortimer. 

The Mistletoe, by J. Page. Christianity in its Relation to Art, by W. 
Robinson, W. E, A. Axon, and Rev. W. A. O’Conor. Men of Genius 

and Unhappy Marriages, by H. Franks. Index. 


Manchester, Stretford, and Cheetham Hansard. No. 1, Vol. I., December 
12th, 1882. 2d. 


Nos. I-4. 


Snell and Son. 
North Times. Evening Paper. No. 1, Tuesday, 25th July, 1882, 1d.: from 
September 25th, $d. Last No., December 15th. W. T. Emmott. 
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The Northern Athlete. A Weekly Journal of Sports and Pastimes. No. 1, 
April 5th, 1882. Discontinued. Fames Collins and Co. 
Pulpit Record and Mutual Improvement and Parliamentary Debating Society 
Chronicle. No. 1, Saturday, November 4th, 1882. Weekly. Price 1d. 
Capelton and Co. 
Sale and Exchange. The Private Propesty, Live Stock, and General Adver- 
tiser. gto. Id. Weekly. . Z. Emmott. 
The Second’s Own Camp Gazette. [Printed ont published at - vik Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales, by James Ashton, of 54a, Swan Street, Manchester. ] 
May—June, 1882. Six Nos., td. each. 4to. 
The Ship Canal Gazette. No. 1, November 8th, 1882. Weekly. 1d. Folio. 
John Heywood. 
Tatler. Fact and Fiction. Old Stories Re-told. Weekly. No. 1, March 


11th, 1882. Price 4d. Discontinued. G. Richardson. 

The Manchester Scholastic Journal and Weekly Advertiser. Monthly. 4d. 

Folio. G. Richardet ( A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


*BaILeY (JOHN E.). The Writings of Horrox and Crabtree, observers of the 
Transit of Venus, November 23, 1639. Reprinted from Notes and Queries, 
December 2, 1882. 16mo, pp. 15. Private. 

Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Home Missionary Board, Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, 1882. 8vo, pp. 76. 6d. Drawn up from slips prepared 
by Wm. E. A. Axon. Printed by Fohnson and Rawson. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Manchester Literary Club. 8vo, pp. 35. 

Printed by A. Ireland and Co. 

Catalogue. Supplementary Catalogue. Alphabetical Catalogue of Books 

added to the Portico Library, from April, 1874, to December, 1881. 8vo, 
D. 123. 

Setkanits ALEXANDER). Book-Lover’s Enchiridion : Thoughts on the Solace 
and Companionship of Books, Selected and Chronologically Arranged by 





Philobiblos, 32mo, pp. 240. 4s. 6d. and §s. 6d. A. lreland and Co. 
Cheap Literature and the Love of Reading [Speech at Leicester]. 12mo, 
pp. II. A. Ireland and Co, 


Manchester Public Free Libraries. Catalogue of the Chorlton and = 
Branch Lending Library. Second edition. Imp. 8vo, pp. 237. 
A. Blacklock ant Co. 


ALMANACKS AND CALENDARS. 


Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholder’s Guide, and Official Directory, 
for 1882. Vol. XXXIV. 12mo. pp. xxxii, 620. 12s. 

Henry Blacklock and Co. 

Calvert’s Mechanics’ Almanack and Workshop Companion, for 1883. Post 8vo. 


4d. F. Calvert. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Annual Almanack and Diary, for 1883. 
580 pp., cloth, lettered. 2s. 6d. Co-operative Printing Co. 
The Engineer and Building Trades Almanack and Artizan’s Year Book, 1883. 
80 pp. 8vo, 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Financial Reform Almanack, for 1882. A Vade Mecum for Fiscal Reformers, 
&c. Imp. 8vo, pp. 200. Is. Fohn Heywood. 
john Heywood’s Lancashire Supplement to Whitaker’s Almanack, 1883. 12mo. 
Fohn Heywood. 

Manchester and Salford Historical Almanack and Municipal Guide, for 1883. 
8vo. Salford Steam Printing Co. 


Manchester Diocesan Directory and Churchman’s Almanack, for 1883. 12mo. 
Is, Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 
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The Old Style Calendar for this present Yeere of Grace 1882. 4to. Is. 
Geo. Falkner and Sons. 
Police Almanac, 1883. Demy 8vo, 124 pp. Price 1s, ZT. Sowler and Co. 
Sporting Chronicle Annual, for 1882. 16mo, pp. 108. 3d. 
Sporting Chronicle Office (E. Hulton and Co. ). 
Unitarian Pocket Almanac, 1882. 8vo. 6d. Fohn Phillips. 
University College of Wales. Calendar, 1882—83. Crown 8vo, pp. 160. 
Is. 6d. . BE. Cornish. 
Victoria University and Owens College Calender, for 1882-83. Post 8vo. 
3s. F. E. Cornish (7. Sowler and Co. ). 
Wilmslow Congregational Church Manual, Third year. 12mo, pp. 189. 
A. Ireland and Co. 
Including a sketch of the history of Nonconformity, by Alderman 
Joseph Thompson. 


ESSAYS, DIALECT, AND SELECTIONS. 


Almonds and Raisins. Christmas, 1882. New Year, 1883. A Vegetarian 

Annual. 8vo, pp. 64. 6d. Fohn Heywood (for Vegetarian Society). 

Axon (W. E. A.). Mother Shipton: A Collection of the Earliest Editions of 
her Prophecies. With an Introduction. 12mo, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

A. Heywood and Son. 

BRIERLEY (BEN.). Ab-o’th’-Yate at the Calico Garden Party. From his own 








goosewing. 2d. A. Heywood and Son, 
Ab-oth’-Yate and the Manchester Ship Canal. A Dream of 1892. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 16. 2d. A. Heywood and Son, 
Works, Vol. I., Daisy Nook Sketches. With frontispiece by J. 
Shackleton. 288 pp., 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 


Dawes (WILLIAM). The Works of Elijer Goff, including his Travels, 
Trubbles, and othur Amoozements; his Kristmas Book, Kronikle of a King. 
Manifesto, and his Great Fight. New edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Fohn Heywood. 

*De Quincey (T.). Notes from the Pocket-Book of an Opium Eater, with 





Anecdotes, &c. Post 8vo, pp. 230. 2s. London: Ward and Lock. 
, Confessions of an English Opium Eater, and Essays on Men of 
Letters. Post 8vo. 2s, London: Ward and Lock. 


Durry (H. A., Editor). Manchester Pantomimes Annual for 1882. 8vo. 
Heywood and Son’s Original Dramas, Dialogues, and Readings, specially 
adapted for Entertainments and School Recitals. No. 31. A Very 
Awkward Mistake, by Nino Bottone. No. 32. The Great Diamond Fraud, 
by Nino Bottone. No. 33. The Undecided Voter, by Nino Bottone. 
No. 34. General Satisfaction, by Nino Bottone. No. 35. Honeymoon 
Experiments, by Harry Dacre. No. 36. Quiet Lodgings, by W. F. Chapman. 
No. 37. The Somnambulist: A Nigger Drama, by Harry Dacre. No. 38. 
The Black Doctor: A Negro Entertainment, by Jas. Barnes. No. 39. The 
Rehearsal, by Harry Dacre. No. 40. Over the Garden Wall, by W. F. 
Chapman. No, 41. All a Mistake: A Farce. No. 42. Mrs. Gamp’s 
Party. Each 16 pp., crown 8vo, in wrapper. 2d. each. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
HIcKMAN (C. D.) and DARBYSHIRE (W.). The Trial of John and Jane 
Temperance, for conspiring against Physicians, Hotel Proprietors, Poor 
Law Officials, and others, the liege subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty 


the Queen. Crown 8vo, 32 pp. Price 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
IRELAND (ALEXANDER). ‘The Land o’ Cakes and Brither Scots; with a 
Reminiscence of Sir Walter Scott. 12mo, pp. 9. A. Ireland and Co. 


KNOWLEs (S.). Every Band of Hope Boy’s Keciter. Royal 16mo, 16 pp., 
with cover. Nos, 16, 17, 18, 1d. each ; also part 3, at 6d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
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LAHEE (M. R.). The Bewitched Tea-Pots. A Humorous Lancashire Sketch. 
8vo, pp. 16. Fohn Heywood. 
Trot Coffie’s Boggart. A Lancashire Ghost Story. 8vo, pp. 16. 3d. 
3. Heywood, 
Lewis’s Penny Readings: Being Selections from the Best Poets, Selections 
from the Best Prose Writers, Selections from the Best Speakers, together 
with Miscellaneous and Original Literary Compositions. Small 4to, 
pp. 128. 1d. 6d. [Edited by W. W. Rowe.] Lewis. 
LITTLE (JAMES). The Character and Genius of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with 
Selections from his Works. An Address. 8vo, pp. 31. (Private.) 
Manchester Christmas Annual. Edited by F. M. Hyman. 4to, pp. 76. 
Salford Steam Printing Works. 
Newnes (Geo.). A Thousand Tit-Bits from a Hundred Authors. Compiled 
by Geo. Newnes. 8vo, pp. 343. Tit-Bits Office (F. Heywood, printer ). 
PARKINSON (R.). Crawshaw Family’s Adventures at the last Preston Guild. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 16. 2d. Fohn Heywood. 
PoLLiITT (ROBERT). Solomon Smitheys: His Sayings, Sketches, an’ so 
forth, Fettled for Print. pp. 80, 8vo. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Sam o’ Bens, Dick Ballispipe, and Joe Knocksoftly at Belle Vue Gardens: An 
Account of their Humorous Adventures and Singular Arrest on a Serious 
Charge. By Timothy Thraddlepin, Esq. 2d. Fohn Heywood. 
WaucGu (Epwin). Complete Works. Vol. V., Tufts of Heather ; Vol. VI., 
Irish Sketches and Miscellany ; Vol. VII., Rambles in the Lake Country. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 5s. each. Large paper, 4to. Fohn Heywood. 
Young People’s Treasury of Recitations and Dialogues. Nos. 18 to 24. Each 
16 pp., F’cap 8vo, Id. Abel Heywood and Son. 





FREEMASONRY. 


YARKER (JOHN). Lectures ofa Chapter, Senate, and Council: according to the 
forms of the Antient and Primitive Rite, but embracing all Systems of High 
Grade Masonry. Embodying the preliminary examinations required for 
advancement ; the symbolical explanations of the various degrees, from the 
1° to the 30°; together with the Grand Book of Maxims. Translated from 
the French. 12mo, London: Fohn Hoge. 














STRATFORD CHURCH, FROM LUCY’S 
MILL. 


DRAWN BY WALTER TOMLINSON. 


this drawing the artist has given his impressions of a 

scene of rural beauty that has attracted the admiration 
of all pilgrims to the shrine of Shakspere. The scene is 
characteristically English, and presents some of the most 
picturesque aspects of the national landscape. The charm 
of the place is not less because of the simplicity of the ele- 
ments of which its beauty is composed. The placid stream, 
the noble trees, the heavenward-pointing spire have their 
significance increased by the fact that both in boyhood and 
in age they were familiar to our “gentle Shakspere.” Who 
shall say what imaginings they wakened in his breast, or 
how many of those thoughts that the world “will not 
willingly let die” sprang into life and immortality by the 
margin of this broad stream ? 
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FOUR DAYS IN ICELAND. 


BY ABEL HEYWOOD, JUN. 


O travel two thousand miles by sea, in order to spend 
four July days in a new land, looks now at the dis- 
tance of time that this feat was accomplished almost as 
foolish an undertaking as some of my good friends would 
have persuaded me it really was. But it was a fine time, 
whether on sea or land, and worth the candle ; that is all I 
wish to show. I am not about to give an account of Ice- 
land, for the island is larger than Ireland; a rapacious 
Yankee might as well travel from Liverpool to Manchester 
by the London and North-Western, and return by the Mid- 
land, and thereupon write a picturesque account of Great 
Britain. Much less am I about to attempt a summary of 
the history of the country, or its marvellous literature, or to 
speak of the devastating eruptions of its twenty-five volca- 
noes. I only hope to give in the most common-place manner 
a smattering of what four days in this extraordinary island 
presents to a stranger. 

We will omit the voyage; the incidents of a voyage are 
few unless you are shipwrecked. All seas are alike (at least, 
so some great man is reported to have said), but some are 
smooth and some rough, and ¢hat makes all the difference. 
On the evening we left Granton we sat down to tea in the 
saloon, eighteen men and the captain, all in high spirits and 

T 
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trusting in our stomachs. At breakfast next morning we 
were only seven light-haired men, with spirits lighter than 
our hair, for we who were left were pitying our recumbent 
companions, and nothing improves the spirits more than to 
feel yourself superior to the weaknesses that rend others 
with agony; or, to put the sentiment in Rochefaucauld’s 
words, “The misfortunes of other people we all bear with 
heroic constancy.” Pride has very properly a fall sometimes, 
and one at least of the light-haired had to vacate his place 
and leave luncheon and dinner tables in the possession of a 
happy six. “Even this must end,” says an Arabian proverb; 
even sea-sickness ceased when, at the beginning of the fourth 
day, Iceland itself shielded us from the north-eastern blast. 
Out then came those gallant men we saw at the beginning 
of the voyage, reminding one of Shakspere’s lines— 
When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 
And creep in crannies when he hides his beams. 

One of these gentlemen, who by common consent is named 
Dundreary, is a bit ofa naturalist ; and when he points out 
to us grey gulls, brown-backed gulls, puffins, guillemots, and 
gannets, and discovers the spouting of a whale a hundred 
yards away, we felt sorry he had been so ill. This same 
whale gave us a fine view of himself afterwards, coming 
to the top and sending up a cascade a dozen feet high, 
and then slowly displaying foot after foot of his huge 
length, until at last his tail bobbed out, and we saw him 
no more. 

The first land sighted is a precipitous islet of rock called 
the Meal Sack, and not unlike the Bass Rock near the Scotch 
coast ; when the main land comes, we sail close enough to 
it to enable us to plainly see the bleak, black coast, the hills 
covered with snow, and a little house here and there. 

It was about half-past four on the Thursday afternoon 
when we left Granton Pier, and we arrived in Reykjavik 
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harbour at about seven on the Monday evening following. 
How eagerly we scan the collection of huts and wooden 
houses that constitutes the capital of the island. How 
anxiously, as the anchor drops with a tremendous rattling of 
chains, do we peer through our glasses at the crowd on 
shore, and boil over with excitement when string after 
string of ponies is descried at one of the open spaces pre- 
sented to us. It is not an inviting-looking place certainly ; 
“mean” is the word that would best describe its first appear- 
ance, and nothing but a visit to other parts of the island 
would lead the stranger to call Reykjavik a large, populous, 
or handsome city. But if Reykjavik is mean, let us remember 
that often its prison does not hold a single prisoner—that 
crime is almost unknown—that murder has been only once 
committed in a century—that its hospital is often empty— 
and that parsons are not much needed. 

How unbearable is the delay in getting into the small 
boats by means of which we have to land! How more 
exasperating still the stolid demeanour of the imperturbable 
Icelanders while we shout to them that we want to get to 
shore! They are good-humoured, pleasant-looking men, 
dressed in rough frieze jackets and trousers, with billycock 
hats on their heads, and flimsy leather mocassins on their 
feet. They know what they are about, and in their own 
good time slowly pull us to the shore. The first to touch 
terra firma calls out that the laths of the little pier are as 
slippery as ice, and the second, in proof of this assertion, falls 
flat on his back as soon as his feet can manage to fly from 
under him, to the great delight of some Icelandic urchins 
who were fishing close by, and who thus showed themselves 
to be made of the same stuff as the lads of other lands. 

The hotel is just at the end of the landing stage, and to 
it we at once made, but the landlord informed us that he 
was full. My companion and I, however, without saying a 
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word, stood our ground, and when the little man’s flurry was 
over, he showed us a snug little room where was one bed 
and where he could put up another. That was all we wanted. 
We got some coffee—Iceland coffee is always first rate— 
and sallied forth. 

We are indeed in a new land. It is half-past nine and 
the sun shines brightly. The air is clear, warm, and 
delightful. The Bay of Reykjavik lies placid as a pond, 
with the snow-mantled peak of Sneefell, seventy miles away, 
standing clear out in the bright air and closing the vast 
sweep of the lovely bay. Nearer and right opposite to us 
is a range of craggy mountains, perhaps two thousand feet 
high, with here and there a patch of snow. These hills, 
except where the sun catches them and lights them with 
golden splendour, are a brilliant purple, reflected in every 
outline in the smooth waters that lave their feet. Here and 
there in the bay the white feathers of the gannet flash in the 
sun against the dark background of the hills, and we see the 
birds now high in the air, now with a drop, like a stone, 
plunge into the sea with a splash, just as though the stone 
had gone down. The bay in the neighbourhood of the 
steamer is busy with boats, and the street, if it may be so 
called, is astir with people come to look at their visitors. 
These people are a fair-haired race ; the men stalwart and 
tall, just like Norwegians; the women are pretty up to 
twenty, plain to forty, and ugly beyond. The men’s attire 
is generally the coarse frieze our boatmen wear, but a few 
distinguished individuals wear dark cloth coats of square, 
German cut, and these latter wear blacked boots ; the rest, 
with the exception a few who have high sea-boots, wearing 
the mocassins already mentioned. The women have dark- 
coloured short dresses, and a bit of a tippet over the shoulders, 
but the universal cover for the head is a small skull-cap 
which is pinned to the hair, and has a tassel with a silver 
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ornament hanging from the crown. Their hair is plaited 
and generally looped up under the skull-cap. When I have 
said that the young women are pretty, it goes without saying 
that the children are so too; they are a blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired lot, and as pleasant to behold as any children you 
might wish to see. 

Now we stroll along the street aforesaid, seeing frame 
houses and shops, the latter with signboards and display of 
goods as in other places, and then we come to crowds of 
ponies, and small houses, or huts we might almost call them, 
with the walls and roofs alike made of grassy sods and 
courses of lava stones, but with a front gable of wood. This 
is the pattern of all the houses we shall meet with in the 
country districts. 

The feature of Constantinople is its dogs, of Paris its 
lively crowd, of Venice its canals and gondolas, but the 
feature par excellence of Reykjavik, and indeed of Iceland, is 
its herds of ponies. There are more ponies than people 
far away. All the traffic of the country is done on pony- 
back. We are in a country without roads, without wheels. 
There is one handcart in Reykjavik, for I saw it, and my 
companion’s pony, as he passed it, very properly shied at it, 
and nothing but such an extraordinary object could ever 
tempt an Iceland pony to such an act. A shag-haired, wiry, 
rough-looking race are these ponies, but their rough exte- 
riors, as in some other animals, only much more commonly, 
cover kindly hearts. Ride an Iceland pony for two or three 
days and you will love him; he is as patient as an ass, as 
gentle as a lamb, as knowing as a colley dog, as swift as the 
wind, and as hard as nails. Continuing our walk, we pass 
houses meaner and meaner, reminding one somewhat of the 
cabins in the outskirts of Galway, until we come to a neat 
wooden house known as the Temperance Hotel, where, 
through the open window, we see a bottle of wine on the 
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table. Here two or three of our late companions had taken 
up their quarters, and all the rest of the ship’s company, so 
we are told, are sleeping on the steamer. 

The long main street we had walked along is not particu- 
larly orderly ; the side that faces the bay is tolerably regular 
as to the building line, but the opposite side is formed of 
railed enclosures, where all kinds of “marine stores” are 
roughly piled, a few houses at irregular intervals, two or 
three warehouses, and two or three small timber landing 
stages. One of these enclosures, perhaps thirty or forty 
yards square, fronted our hotel window, and in it I observed 
a twenty-ton yawl, two or three anchors, several heaps of 
stones, a few flooring boards, sundry scraps of rusty iron, the 
mast of a ship, some stacks of dried codfish with piles of 
stones on them, and two or three score of the same fish split 
open and drying in the sun. This is in the most fashionable 
or, at any rate, the busiest part of the town. These codfish 
are everywhere, and their flavour is all-pervading ; there is 
scarcely a blank space for a couple of miles along the 
shore that is not covered with them; stacks of them ina 
thoroughly-dried condition, looking like chips, beset you on 
every side, whether in the street or on the open patches 
bordering it, and half the droves of ponies you see are laden 
with them. 

By we get back to our hotel it is half-past ten, but the sun 
is not down, and we walk a short distance in an opposite 
direction from that we first took, in order to gain some 
higher ground from which to get a more unimpeded view 
of the grand sunset that is before us. Very rarely do we in 
England see the gorgeous golden sunsets that are common 
in high latitudes, and never have we the gloriously-softened 
daylight, with the deep orange sky that succeeds the dip of 
the sun, and lasts through the short interval during which he 


is below the horizon. When we have seen the last brilliant 
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bead disappear, we continue our walk towards the open 
ground, finding abundance of sweet grass and many wild 
flowers, most of them old friends. We had wild thyme, 
common buttercup, butterwort, thrift, lady’s mantle, cuckoo 
flower, silver weed, ox-eye daisy, bladder campion, and moss 
campion. Neither here nor elsewhere did I find heather, 
though it may not be absent ; indeed Bayard Taylor in his 
book speaks of “ heather-covered hills.” 

Looking around us we observed in the distance a line of 
steam, which was evidently the “reek” from which Reykjavik 
takes its name. A farm, with a largish enclosure of meadow 
grass, lay in our way, so to avoid it we passed to the shore, 
and, following its rocky margin for a mile or two, came to a 
stream some six feet or so across, which we saw by the very 
slight vapour rising from it, was the one we were seeking. 
When we try its temperature we can scarcely tell whether it 
is warmed or not, and our opinion of Iceland hot streams 
suffers a declension ; but we followed it upwards, every now 
and then observing a wave hurry from us as we approached 
the water, the meaning of which an angler at once compre- 
hends. Darting suddenly to the edge, so as to take the 
inhabitants by surprise, I saw something disappear under a 
long waving branch of weed, and told my companion to look 
out while I poked the fish with my stick. I must have 
struck the creature, for out there bounced on to the ground 
at my feet, not the trout I fondly expected to see, but an eel 
a couple of feet long, which wriggled in again as quickly as 
it had leapt out, and before I could attempt to grapple it. 
Soon the water became warmer and the steam increased ; 
and now we came to a dam evidently made for the conve- 
nience of bathers, when the temperature was about 80°. 
Then as we got higher it grew warmer and warmer until we 
could not bear our hands in it, and at last we found it fairly 
boiling up from the ground, though the little stream just 
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above the steaming water was quite cold. We do not find 
ourselves to be by any means alone here. It is after mid- 
night, but a dozen washerwomen are at work washing the 
Reykjavik linen, and spreading it out on the fields to dry. 
They do not, like the continental d/anchisseuses, wash in the 
stream, the water is far too hot for that ; but they get out a 
tub full and scrub away just as our washerwomen do at their 
tubs, and on corrugated washing-boards. 

As we walked back to our hotel, we met other laundry- 
maids coming along with their bundles and boards, though 
it was nearly half-past twelve. They gave us “Good night” 
as we passed, returning our salute by the nearest imitation 
they could give of the words we addressed to them, whether 
Danish or English, both of which I believe were equally in- 
telligible to them. 

The golden glow was still in the sky when we got to the 
seaside again, and at intervals we heard over the great bay 
a swish just like an ascending sky-rocket. This we found 
to proceed from a whale, who would have had the bay to 
himself but for two porpoises which bore him company. 
The curious sound of this ocean monster, the quiet, beau- 
tiful, and golden bay, and the black forms ever and anon 
showing themselves above the surface, were so strange that 
the scene will not soon be forgotten. The delight of an 
Iceland summer night is inexpressible—* Truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.” There is no cold, not a bit of it; the two things 
that everybody expects to encounter, ice and biting 
winds, we never saw or felt. The atmosphere is bright 
and balmy, warm and delightful. The sky is a glory, and 
the light is only just tempered with the shadow of darkness. 
But there is the hush of night, the sea-birds are still, 
the wind has sunk to rest with the sun, and the little 
ripples of the great northern ocean break on the shingle 
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with a muffled sound, as though they feared to disturb the 
rest of those who have so far forgotten themselves as to go 
to sleep. 

It was not far from one o’clock when we knocked at our 
hotel door, fearing we should have to rouse the servants of 
the establishment to effect an entrance, but the little round- 
faced landlord was still on his legs, and the noise proceeding 
from the guest-chamber showed us that the house was still 
open to the public. The early-closing movement has not 
yet reached Reykjavik. 

There is no necessity to sleep long in an atmosphere such 
as you have here ; you sleep at double quick, doing as much 
in one hour as you usually do in two. The delightful air is 
too sweet to be wasted in sleep, it requires waking hours to 
enjoy it; so we were up early, notwithstanding our late 
down lying. 

Perhaps a slight description of the hotel may be given 
here. It is an imported house, two storeys high. Below- 
stairs are first a little square place which I must call the 
entrance-hall, from which the stairs rise right opposite 
the door, keeping against the wall; doors open right 
and left, leading to the guest-room, on the one hand, 
and two bedrooms on the other. Upstairs is the dining- 
room, a large one, lighted by four windows, two at either 
end, and from one side of it open several bed-chambers, 
which, being occupied, we did not see. There is accommo- 
dation in the house for about twelve people. The furniture 
is plain and strong, and their is a total absence of ornamen- 
tation, if we may except the white curtains to the little 
windows, and a few German prints hanging on the walls. 
The windows, which open in two divisions, are wide open ; 
the floors are destitute of the abominable carpetings, with- 
out which we fancy we cannot exist, and the rooms have, 
therefore, a look of airiness, cleanly sweetness and healthi- 
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ness to which our stuffy habitations are strangers, and which 
in England we never see except in hospitals or workhouses, 
where the health of the inmates is the first consideration. 

After breakfast our ponies were our earliest care, and we 
sought the assistance of Zoega, who assured us that he 
could not get us off before eleven, which meant, we were 
told, something more than twelve. We spoke for “ Jon” as 
our guide, having been told in the house that he was an 
excellent man, who could talk a little English, and, during 
the unoccupied time that was on our hands, we carefully 
examined everything that was in every shop, discovering 
that every article to eat, drink, or wear (always excepting 
codfish) was imported. 

By-and-by Jon came with the boxes in which our clothes 
and provisions were to be packed and carried on pony-back. 
We had four boxes, each about eighteen inches long, as deep 
as long, and perhaps nine or ten inches wide; three of 
these we filled with rugs and mackintoshes, and into the 
fourth packed two loaves, which came from the ship, and 
sundry tins of meat, sardines, biscuits, and marmalade. Our 
party of two was joined here by two other gentlemen from 
Manchester. 

At last up came the ponies, fourteen of them; such a 
rough, unkempt, shaggy, wild-looking lot; half of them 
furnished with riding saddles or pack saddles, the rest with 
no harness whatever upon them. It was an imposing caval- 
cade, looking like one of those droves of horses we see in 
the streets at fair time, filling up the whole road-way, and it 
took some little time for the choice of steeds to be made 
and stirrup leathers to be adjusted. At length we were all 
mounted, and 

Merrily now in a goodly row 


Away and away those travellers go, 


and, to quote Jugoldsby a little further, 1 may say that soon 
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Some fly that way and some fly this, 
Like a covey of birds, when the sportsmen miss, 


for the riderless ponies had wills of their own, and had no 
mind to’be driven out of the town. So Jon and his assistant 
had to scour about in all directions, up this little street and 
down that, over the next field and into the garden, slashing 
their long-lashed whips about them in order to get their 
drove together, but managing it after all. How we laughed, 
until we nearly rolled out of our unaccustomed saddles, as 
we got fairly out of the little town, with the wide waste 
before us, and as our ponies, heedful of the ominous cracking 
of Jon’s whip, set off at a hearty trot. This was all very 
well for a time, but one of us weighed sixteen stone, and 
had never been on a horse before. Of him it may be said, 
in Tom Hood’s words, 


Full soon the sad effect of this 
His frame began to show ; 


and some of the lighter weights saw a certain amount of 
discomfort looming in the not very distant future. But 
when, after an hour or two’s riding, the heavy man was 
thrown over his horse’s head, though he happened to fall on 
the only soft bit of ground we saw that day, though no 
bones were broken and no garments torn, though, to garble 
the poets again, it may be said— 
Full well he laughed with counterfeited glee, 
it really looked like no laughing matter, and gave the first 
pause to our merriment. A few miles from Reykjavik we 
crossed two branches of a fine, clear, and tolerably-rapid 
river. There are no bridges, you must go through, and to 
see the ponies do this is atriumph. I have crossed many 
streams on foot in my time, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 


and therefore can appreciate the skill with which a pony 
avoids the big boulders and the deeps that encompass them, 
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selects the shingly places, going up and down to find them, 
and finding them too with much greater certainty than you 


from your coign of vantage could direct him. Hot-water — 


stream or cold-water river, it is all the same, they go through 
as though they meant it. 

The character of the scenery passed through that day was 
wild, nay, awful in the extreme. It was not only wild 
nature, but savage nature. Every rock—and the whole 
route was over rock—had evidently once been in a molten 
state; in one place standing in bare, ghastly heaps, one 
towering higher than the other, just as the ice is piled up in 
a glacier, to which in form the lava stream bore the strongest 
resemblance; in another the seething stone has eddied round 
and round, leaving the marks of its crinkled liquid surface 
as fresh as on the day it descended from the crater. Then 
for several miles we crossed a plain composed entirely of 
great lava bubbles, the crowns of which in many places had 
fallen in, showing the thickness to be from three to nine 
inches, and opening out into cavernous darkness. Over such 
ground as this the ponies threaded their sure-footed way, 
carefully selecting the turf or worn soil between the bubbles. 
So bad is the way that an attempt has been made to con- 
struct a straight road across this desert, but there is the 
foundation of a road only, the ballast having either not 
arrived or having been washed away. Perhaps it is intended 
to improve it some day, but as it is it is much worse than no 
road at all, and it defied the skill even of the ponies to travel 
on it. Left to himself, a pony soon gets off the road and 
selects a worn rut running in the same direction ; there is 
no fear of him tumbling down one of the holes, he is quite 
wide awake against that. 

This dreadful place passed, we came toa fine sward at 
the foot of two ranges of hills which converge to a point, 
where, perched near the top, Jon pointed out to us what he 
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called an hotel. He very properly had an eye to the horses 
in pulling us up at this hotel, which was something like a 


- small cow-house. We had been riding six hours, and a short 


rest would do us as much good as a mouthful of sweet grass 
would do the ponies. So while we waited for coffee the horses 
ranged the valley free. When coffee came we had sugar- 
candy as well as some dirty loaf sugar brought to sweeten it 
with, and a large plateful of English fancy biscuits. 

As we rode over the yellow dusty hill from here, our suffer- 
ings could no longer be concealed. I was the lightest of the 
party, and so probably suffered least ; and I confess it that, 
on that afternoon’s ride, 1 more than once whipped up my 
steed to enjoy the facial contortions and the cries of anguish 
of those who were constrained to follow me. 

The hills rose to no great height. Our engineer made the 
road at its highest, from his aneroid, to be one thousand one 
hundred feet. After threading our way between a series of 
mounds in this high ground, sometimes yellow, sometimes 
black, sometimes bleak crags, we came in sight of an exten- 
sive plain and the sea in the distance. From the summit of 
the pass, too, we got a fine view of the distant volcano 
Heckla, a name signifying a “ mantle,” which it need scarcely 
be said is a pure garment of snow. The Westerman Islands 
are also visible from the same place. Our destination was 
Reykir, another place taking its name from its “reeks,” and 
Jon informed us, when we saw the sea, that the place we 
sought was in sight, which to his trained eyes it perhaps was. 
But it is a very difficult thing to distinguish houses from the 
rear, as they are almost universally built backing up to 
rocks or rising ground, and their roofs as a rule bear as thick 
a crop of grass as the fields themselves. You might almost 
walk over a house from the back without finding it out, but 
at the front you ave the semblance of a dwelling, timber 
being invariably used for the gable end. 
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As we got lower we saw plentiful signs of hot water, steam 
showing against the dark lava hills in many places, and 
when the level ground was reached we found the earth itself 
steaming wherever a crack in the rock allowed an escape. 
Near the farmhouse, which we reached by about eight 
o’clock, there used to be a church, and travellers were allowed 
to sleep there ; but Jon pointed out that its site was empty, 
and that a new one was about to be erected. He seemed 
dubious as to where we should be put, and went into the 
house to ask. When he returned he asked us in, and we 
followed through an absolutely dark passage, treading on 
the bare earth ; at the end of this dark place we turned to 
the right, entered another passage with the rock on one side 
for a wall, as it appeared by the feel of it, and then found 
ourselves in a shed where joinery was going on, and a pro- 
fusion of shavings lay on the ground. Here we could sleep 
said our man, and the shavings would make an excellent 
bed. This shed was one of the gabled divisions of the house, 
which was not yet floored ; it was lighted by two windows 
without glass in them, one of which would be the light for 
the upper floor when the floor should exist. 

We ordered coffee, and, while it was preparing, broached 
our provisions and drew our jack-knives. We had plenty 
of knives, but no forks, and when the coffee came there was 
only one block-tin spoon. We, of course, fed in the open 
air, sitting on a plank laid across two of our pack-boxes, 
and putting our food on another similarly supported, while 
the good people of the farm looked admiringly on. This 
necessary performance ended we went to inspect some of 
the boiling springs we were in the midst of. Close by the 
house, as conveniently placed as could possibly be, and 
under a rocky canopy, was a large steaming cauldron, about 
which were placed the household tubs and utensils. There 
is no fire required here, the hot water is always on, the 
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pipes never burst, the plumber is never called in, and the 
inhabitants, I do not doubt, go to their miraculous spring 
to perform their culinary operations without a single 
thought other than that it was placed there for their special 
use and advantage. A hundred yards away, on the top of 
a clayey-looking mound, is a little round pool, about a yard 
across, bubbling away as innocently as a pan on a kitchen 
fire. The water is quite clear and bright, so that we can see 
the little basin perfectly, and the jagged hole at the bottom, 
up which the bubbles of steam come. A very slight trickle 
of water runs away from this and from many others of these 
little boilers. There is another close by, not bigger than a 
tea-cup, and steam issues from some rocky cracks down 
which the water can be seen and heard boiling violently. 

A little further away is a larger and deeper boiler, which 
is irregular in its shape, looking like a jagged hole in the 
rocks, and a white sulphurous-looking deposit upon them 
makes the water look clearer and the darkness of the holes 
which lead to the abyss darker. This one is fitful in its 
action, boiling away violently for a time and then subsiding; 
but if you provoke it by throwing stones in, it begins to 
splutter at once. Away under the rocky cliff we find a 
much larger one, distinguished by the name of Geyser ; 
from it a considerable stream runs away over rocks yellowed 
and smoothed by deposit from the water. We find it to be 
a large and very deep basin, not of quite regular shape, but 
with what appear to be stone sides raised some foot or so 
above the ground, and evidently deposited by the water. 
This spring is boiling violently, the water bounding up some 
two or three feet into the air. By-and-by it subsides and 
the surface becomes quite calm, but soon you see great 
bubbles of steam as big as a man’s head rising rapidly out 
of the dark depth, and the violent boiling begins again, to 
be succeeded once more by a short calm. 
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Mr. Estcourt, the Manchester City Analyst, made analyses 
of a bottle of the water of this spring, and of the mud 
deposited by it. They are as follows :— 


ANALYSIS OF WATER EXPRESSED AS GRAINS PER GALLON. 


Total Solids ... aoe ve ‘i eee 62°52 
we insoluble in water... ee 27°40 
Inorganic... oe oe bes ese 58°00 
Volatile ove ove - “s ms 4°52 
Silica ... ot one wa ei oe 29°24 
Sodic Chloride ws a inte ee 21°6 
Free Alkali as NaHO one i ee 6°7 
Sulphurous Acid as SO, .... soe wi 2°9 


ANALYSIS OF MUD EXPRESSED AS GRAINS IN 100 GRAINS OF MuD. 


Total Solids ... “es nae oe oe 47°0 
Inorganic ,, «.- or oe eve ove 49°3 
Volatile ,, .. ove ons i jun 6°7 
Moisture ove oe eve ine a 530 
Silica ... oe ove aan eee a 20°0 
Sodic Chloride oe on pa ies 1'7 
Iron oe or i 13°9 
Sulphur in a free state... aes one 11°4 


The appearance of the mud was pale blue streaked with white, yellow, and red. 
C. Estcourt, F.I.C. 


This phenomenal valley is of considerable area; from 
point to point of the semi-circular mountain chain it may 
be, I dare say, ten miles, and, as far as we can see, these 
springs are dotted pretty nearly all over it. There is nothing 
in the shape of tree or bush in the valley, nor had we seen 
anything approaching one or the other in our day’s ride; 
but the grass in the farm enclosure, that is, that kept for 
making hay, is high and luxuriant; not only so, but all 
around the farm, where grass grows at all, it is apparently 
of excellent quality and very considerable quantity ; wild 
flowers, too, are in great abundance. With the exception of 
grass Icelanders have no crops to gather ; they have neither 
corn nor roots, nor do they, so far as I saw, seem to cultivate 
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any very large number of sheep; there are some sheep, all 
horned, and looking a great deal more like goats. The wool 
of these animals is to some extent used at home, and we 
saw both spinning-wheels and looms, but I am told that 
much of the wool is now exported. The great crop is from 
the sea, the codfish ; and the down of the eider-duck and 
ponies are the principal exports which must pay for corn, 
coffee, tea, and alcoholic drinks, which here, as elsewhere, 
must be the main articles of import. 

On our way to the farm we had crossed a very clear and 
“fishy” looking stream, and, after inspecting the geysers, I 
took my rod down to see if any trout were to be got ; but 
what I found were very insignificant in size, and I soon gave 
it up. In going down the stream, perhaps one hundred or 
two hundred yards, I passed three little boilers which added 
their waters to the river. As all these smell as though 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and the number of the 
supplies is so large, I should imagine that fish will hardly 
relish it, and that is probably the reason I was unsuccessful, 
for trout are common in Iceland and grow to a large size in 
some of the rivers. Probably from the effect of the large 
supply of sulphur-charged water, the rocks and stones over 
which the river flows are entirely free from greenery, neither 
moss on the stones nor water plants at the river’s margin 
are to be seen, and the effect is one of such bareness as to 
be almost ghastly. 

After the labours of the day we were all ready for a warm 
bath, and, as it will be seen, there is no difficulty in getting 
that at Reykir. We selected the stream flowing from the 
largest geyser and felt the water until we found a suitable 
temperature. A little waterfall occurs near the house, and 
here we were able to sit on a stone and let the warm water 
flow refreshingly over our bodies. 

But bedtime had arrived, and we sought our shavings. 
U 
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We found that Jon had got the boards laid down on the 
earth and a bedding of shavings spread out and covered by 
our rugs. All in a row, with not too much room between us, 
we lay down, but I do not think we slept much, there was 
far too much talking. 

What time we got up next morning, had our a/ fresco 
breakfast, or started off, no one knows; we took no note of 
time. However, at some time we were all mounted again 
on the ponies we rode the day before—all but our heavy 
friend. He, after much bargaining and arranging, 


With ‘‘ahs ” and with ‘‘ ohs” his limbs to dispose, 


was hoisted on his steed by the two sturdy guides, and all- 
unwillingly set out again, taking up the rear of the cavalcade, 
which place fate seemed to have assigned him. It must not 
be supposed that our caravan kept well together on its 
march ; often two miles or more separated first and last. 
The luggage and free horses led the way, generally a long 
way ahead, and the four tourists followed at such distances 
as the speed of their horses, or rather the fact of their 
carrying or not carrying a whip determined. Our crippled 
friend before mentioned came last, and with him Jon, who 
now and then losing his temper at the delay of the traveller 
who had become his charge (who if he could would have 
had Jon to go at a walk all day), whipped up the lame man’s 
horse, as the boys do the donkeys at Blackpool, and disre- 
garding all cries of, “ Now, Jon, do let my pony alone,” 
or the more serious ones of, “ Now I won’t have it, Jon; they 
can go on if they like, but I won’t,” goaded his pony on until 
he came up with the rest of us, when we, hearing the 
furious clatter behind, turning round, saw our poor friend, 
all perspiration and agony, sticking on by the pommel of 
the saddle with all his might, and first storming at, then 
beseeching Jon to let him have peace. I ought to be 
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ashamed to say it, but it was intensely amusing, and we 
laughed at our suffering companion’s grief as though we 
ourselves had neither ache nor pain. 

Our day’s journey was to Thingvalla, over a mountain 
chain called Hengel. Our guides did not know the way, so 
after riding a mile or two to another farm we got a native 
to pilot us. He came out on his pony after a time, with a 
red woollen scarf round his waist, and led the way, never 
speaking, so far as I saw, to Jon or the other man. 

The ascent of Hengel is very magnificent, and dangerous 
enough to have an additional interest added to it. Some- 
times we clambered up break-neck passes in the rock, some- 
times followed in single file a track like a sheep trail worn 
in the side of a deep, precipitous gorge. I should have felt 
somewhat nervous on foot in some of these places, but one 
felt it to be perfectly safe on the back of one of the mar- 
vellous little ponies. We saw many hot springs on our 
way, and one large one vomiting thick blue mud, and by we 
reached the valley into which we should have to make a 
descent we saw a very large cloud of steam coming from 
what must have been a much larger boiler than usual. But 
we had seen so much of that sort of thing that we declined 
to make a detour to see another. Here we encountered a 
heavy shower, which lasted a couple of hours, so that by we 
reached a large farm called Noesavadla we were all drenched, 
notwithstanding the supply of mackintoshes we had. At the 
farm we had coffee again, milk, butter, and our own provi- 
sions; and we made on account of the rain, which had come 
on again, a longer stay than our host thought right, for he 
urged Jon to get us off, as our ponies had eaten as much of 
his grass as he was going to let them. Jon had had aslight 
dispute with this man as to the price he was to charge us, 
and that was perhaps his reason for ordering us off. The 
charge was 7s. 10%4d., which Jon thought very exorbitant; 
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but for the feed of fourteen ponies and a plentiful supply of 
coffee, milk, and butter, it was not so much to complain of, 
though Jon so far worked on our feelings that we were all 
convinced we had been swindled. 

Our route now lay over fresh mountains, one of which 
was neither more nor less than a huge cinder heap, around 
which a track was worn, which was as smooth and firm as a 
cinder path well trodden down is. This was a grand oppor- 
tunity for the ponies, which galloped away at full speed 
until the sward was reached. In places where the nature 
of the ground is such that deep tracks can be worn, and 
especially so if it is in the neighbourhood of a farm, a large 
number of vu¢s are met with, sometimes twelve or eighteen 
inches deep, so that you have to lift your feet to avoid them 
being knocked out of the stirrups, which indeed, in a day’s 
ride, they often are. Going along these narrow gullies at a 
good speed it is sometimes a little awkward when the pony 
changes his mind suddenly as to the particular rut he will 
take when several come together. When this occurs, and 
the momentum of the rider is suddenly changed, it is con- 
siderably difficult to keep the saddle. 

We parted with our extra guide at the farm where we 
dined, and before we had ridden many miles it was evident 
that our men did not know their way, and Jon’s assistant 
was sent off to a distant farm to make enquiries. But soon 
after, when we came in sight of the vast and beautiful 
Thingvalla Lake, we were lost again. This seemed unpar- 
donable, for the lake itself should have been our guide, the 
place we sought being at the far end of it; but the con- 
formation of the land is very awkward, precipitous cliffs 
going down into the water, and deep valleys leading up at 
right angles to the lake’s direction for considerable distances. 
However, after a stoppage of half-an-hour, while the two 
men galloped off to reconnoitre, we got away, and com- 
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menced the passage of a deep and narrow valley. Here 
the vegetation was far richer than we had seen it elsewhere ; 
the only approach to trees we saw anywhere were here, in the 
shape of birch scrub, about three feet high. The grass, too, 
was luxuriant, and the wild flowers, which everywhere had 
been numerous and beautiful, were finer and more plentiful. 
The number of wild flowers astonished us ; we had many of 
the most showy English ones, and many to which I am a 
stranger ; but the most beautiful and plentiful flower is what 
is called in England the moss campion (Sz/ene acaulis), a 
flower I have never seen at home, though it. is common in 
the Highlands of Scotland. It grows in large green tufts 
somewhat after the manner of the yellow stonecrop, with little 
flowers not unlike the common Virginia stock, but on a very 
short stem, so that the blossoms lie close on the “ moss,” 
sprinkled plentifully on the green tuft, and sometimes com- 
pletely hiding the verdure. The colour varies from the 
most delicate pink, almost white, to a deep red, and a more 
modestly showy plant can hardly be imagined. 

After a long round we came to the lake-side again, and 
skirted a little bay which had a perfectly black shore, all 
the stones being like coals. Here two beautiful sea swallows 
were dipping into the smooth water. Few passengers ever 
come this way, for the birds did not seem to take any notice 
of us. The swallows pursued their sport as if we were not 
there, the ducks on the lake did not take the trouble to fly, 
and plovers and curlews suffered us to come within a few 
yards, and even then ran instead of flying. The only other 
large birds we saw that day were a hawk or two, a few 
ravens, and several gulls. 

Our track now led us by the side of the lake, along a steep 
hill-side, which from a short distance seemed impassable, 
but was safe and pleasant enough. Then we reached a plain 
dotted occasionally with farms. This continued to the end 
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of the lake, when we suddenly turned down what appeared 
to be a steep, irregular staircase. This led to the foot of a 
deep and extraordinary rift in the rock, called Almannagija. 
The place has been often described. At some period in the 
island’s history the rock has been riven for miles, and in a 
line, almost as though cut with a knife. The rock that has 
been torn away fell to the right, and now there is a deep 
pass between the two riven surfaces of basaltic rock. After 
riding a short distance between these two rocky walls, the 
one on the right fell away, and we reached a river of some 
fifty yards in width. Our resting place for the night was 
before us, on the other side of the water, a substantial group 
of farm buildings, with a little wooden church close by. The 
ponies had evidently been at Thingvalla before, from the 
boldness with which they took to the water. 

The farm is the residence of the pastor, a useful man, who 
performs many functions not often falling to the lot of par- 
sons in civilized nations. He shoes a horse perfectly, as we 
saw, and works with his coat off. Here I may mention a 
peculiar circumstance connected with Icelanders generally, 
namely, that they wear gloves almost incessantly—woollen 
gloves of variegated patterns and with two thumbs on each 
glove ; into one the thumb of the hand is thrust and the 
other of course is empty, and sticks out from the side of the 
hand ; the fingers are all together in one compartment. 
What is the object of the extra thumb I cannot make out ; 
it may be in order that the gloves may be worn with what 
was the palm turned to the back of the hand and vice versa, 
but that object would be gained by simply changing. How- 
ever, there it is, and men building houses positively wear 
them at their work, which they seem to go about with the 
vigour that men in gloves might be expected todo. Our 
man, Jon, riding with us, of course wore them, removing 
them, however, when snuff taking. Snuffing is another 
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national and nasty habit, and snuffboxes are one of the 
island’s chief manufactured productions. These are in no 
way like ours, but more like old-fashioned powder horns of 
small size. Some of them are indeed particularly like 
powder horns, for they are made to measure a charge, which 
is poured into the nostrils. Where the quantity to be taken 
is not measured to a nicety, the snuffer takes the mouth of 
the horn into his nostril, gives it and his head at the same 
time a toss, then changes hands and gives the nostril on 
the other side a dose. Or he will lay a train on the back 
of his hand, from the knuckle of the forefinger nearly to 
the wrist, and clear it all off with one mighty sniff. 

Jon took us to the pastor’s comfortable wooden house, with 
the guest-chamber opening out into the field, and here told 
us to wait till our host should come. He kept us waiting a 
very long time, but apologized for doing so when he came in 
very fair English, telling us we were at liberty to use the 
two bedrooms opening from the room we were in. After a 
time an excellent meal of trout, char, coffee, good rye-bread, 
butter, and eggs made its appearance. 

Next morning, while breakfast was preparing, Jon took 
us up to see the Légberg (Law-rock), where judgments 
were formerly given and laws proclaimed. It is an islet 
between two of the extraordinary rifts such as the one 
already spoken of, but differing from the latter in that they 
are rents in otherwise tolerably level ground. These cracks 
are filled with water to within twenty feet or so of the sur- 
face of the ground, and the sun streaming into them as we 
walked along them lit up their vast depths in an extraor- 
dinary manner, giving to the water most brilliant blue and 
green hues, and making the uneven and rocky bottom shine 
and glitter like a great and fascinating kaleidoscope. Before 
we left, our pastor showed us his queer little church, which 
would hold perhaps fifty people. It is quite destitute of 
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ornament or comfort, but on a paltry little altar were a 
couple of candlesticks, which we were informed were of con- 
siderable age. Until recently travellers were often put into 
the church to sleep, when there was not room elsewhere ; 
but some English people not long ago bragged in print of 
putting out the candles on the altar by throwing their slippers 
at them, and of other misconduct, so an order has gone forth 
that in Iceland people should no longer sleep in church. 
The ride from Thingvalla to Reykjavik is less striking 
than either of the others we had taken, but there is much 
more traffic, and the way might almost be spoken of as a 
road, so many marks of travel are there. The number of 
trains of ponies we met or passed during the day was very 
large. The goods trains consisted of from ten to twenty 
animals bound head and tail, and laden in the main with dried 
fish, but also with flooring-boards and miscellaneous wares 
in boxes. The fish are merely tied in great bundles, and 
carried without any covering on each side of the pony. 
Though we were travelling along the most frequented route 
on the whole island, it must not be supposed we had a fine 
macadam roadway. Early in the day we met two of our 
ship-mates, who, having some time before them, were out 
on their first day only. One of them was carrying before 
him on the saddle, with his arm round it, a spaniel, which 
he had brought from England, and he explained as his 
reason for doing this that the way was so bad that the 
dog could not get along and was quite lame. It is, indeed, 
impossible to describe what, for want of another word, 
one is obliged to call a road, at least such as one meets 
with oftentimes. If you could take the bed of a high- 
land stream, where the stones vary in size from a pebble 
to a rock as big as a wheelbarrow, which the water has 
dashed about in the wildest confusion, you would have the 
sort of “road” that in Iceland is often met with. Our 
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engineer remarked that it was the only place he ever saw 
where to make a road you would have to remove the stones. 

In the middle of the day we stopped for the usual hour, 
while we and the ponies rested and fed. It was on a great 
grass plain, three or four miles long and half as wide, across 
which the road and the river, one often being the other, led. 
We came on it from high ground, whence we had the whole 
plain below us, and the sight of the numerous strings of 
animals moving in every direction, the many herds resting 
and feeding, and the occasional tents dotting the plain, pre- 
sented a most striking and peculiar picture. 

Within three or four miles of Reykjavik we crossed the 
same streams, and at about the same places that we forded 
on our first morning’s ride, and our circuit was completed. 
We were now on a broad, well-defined way, which might 
justly be honoured with the name of road, and the three of 
us who were miles ahead of our poor disabled companion 
gave our ponies their heads for the last spell. They knew 
where they were as well as we, and though they had been 
going continuously for three long days, with no more sus- 
taining food than such fitful mouthfuls of grass as they 
could find, they all set off at the top of their speed, galloping 
away three abreast until we entered the streets of the city. 

At our hotel door we found some of the friends who had 
seen us depart, and who welcomed us back as though we 
had come from a long campaign, which indeed it seemed to 
us we had, so many new sights had we seen, so many new 
experiences enjoyed. 

As Sancho Panza wept to be parted from his beloved 
Dapple, so did we grieve to lose the companionship of our 
faithful, hardy little ponies, and fondle them for the last 
time. A remembrance for our men, and an extra long pull 
at the snuffbox, concluded our acquaintance with Iceland 
ponies and guides. May it soon be renewed ! 
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The next day was the one appointed for sailing, and was 
spent, as much of it as was on shore, in settling with Zoega 
and buying such native trifles as it was possible to find. 
Our delightful three days’ journey, of which I have given a 
sketchy and jerky description, was brightened as will have 
been seen by lovely conditions of weather. What a diffe- 
rence that one little circumstance may make in the impres- 
sions a traveller bears away is shown in a paragraph I will 
venture to transcribe from Bayard Taylor. He is speaking of 
this very road we last travelled: “ Every fleeting charm of 
colour imparted by sunshine and clear air had vanished, and 
the entire gloom and sterility of the land became hideously 
apparent under such a sky. We jogged steadily onward, 
silent and much-enduring ; when we urged our ponies they 
stumbled, when we allowed them to walk they became dis- 
couraged.” He even quarrels with the ponies! Such is the 
difference between fair weather and foul ! 

And now we are homeward bound ; the anchor’s weighed. 
Reykjavik Bay, beautiful and placid as ever, fades away in 
the golden glow of evening; Sneefell, though still fifty 
miles away, stands glorious, clear, and bright in the setting 
sun, and we enjoy our last luminous midnight. In the 
morning we wake to rough seas and stormy skies. Tables 
are again deserted ; anguish reigns in the suffering cabins ; 
but the strong ones, invigorated by the Iceland breezes, 
joyful in the recollection of their brief sojourn in this land 
of “fire and hail, snow and vapours,” rejoice in their strength. 
They would scarcely be recognized as the pale-faced men 
who landed only five days ago. 

How quickly the time flies at sea when you are well! 
Scotland is too soon in sight. Granton pier is quickly 
reached ; and then the friendly parties are dispersed for 
ever. 























MISS JESSIE FOTHERGILL AS A 
NOVELIST. 


BY REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A. 


HERE are some novels which we lay aside in despair 
after reading a few sentences. There are others in 
which we can struggle on until we have made acquaintance 
with the characters, and gradually acquired an interest in the 
tale. There are others, again, that cast a spell upon us at 
the first page that is never broken till we reach the end. 
The mystic quality that distinguishes this last class from 
the other is indefinable. If we attempt to trace it to its 
source, the better plan will be to limit our examination to a 
single instance. Miss Fothergill’s Healey arrests the attention 
from the threshold with an occult power which we pause 
from time to time to wonder at. A mood is produced that 
has the same relation to the story that the solemnity of a 
lofty vaulted roof has to the organ strains that echo through 
its caverns. The difference is that the style of the novel 
directly creates the mental condition, and surrounds the 
imagination of the reader with a dome of slightly awe-struck 
feeling. If we reflect on our sensations and watch their 
movement, we notice again and again, as the scene of the 
story shifts to the moors, that the habitual haunting mood 
gathers fresh strength, wells up as it were from its fountain, 
and reveals itself as that which is always associated in our 
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minds with moorland scenery. We then form the theory 
that the writer has caught the wild, desolate spirit of the 
moors, and that its infusion through her style into the 
reader’s mind is the web of her enchantment. Anthony 
Trollope chains our attention by his innumerable small indi- 
cations of external character. Mrs. Cross (George Eliot) 
engages us by her marvellous internal extrications of motive 
and feeling. Another of our Lancashire novelists, whom 
we all honour and respect, Mrs. Banks, wins us by her 
unflagging industry and her conscientious fidelity to the 
truth of history and the facts of nature. But those interests 
are quite different from that produced by local association, 
though it must be said that the inspiration of the genius loct 
is perceptible in Mrs. Banks’ writing. The most subtle 
power in literature is that of projecting the gloom or shadow 
of scenic nature. The most universally striking passages in 
the Greek poets are those which come from the impressions 
which the heavens or the ocean has made on the spirit of 
the writer. Ossian’s poems are an example nearer home of 
the contagiousness of a mind impregnated by local surround- 
ings. MWuthering Heights is an extreme one of our own day. 
It is questionable whether the present division of literature 
into poetry and prose is not arbitrary and unreal. The rule 
that identifies metre of some kind with what we now recog- 
nize as poetic feeling is contradicted by everyday experience. 
There is a quality in man that responds to the dying day, 
the dying year, and to the memory of “days that are no 
more.” Eternity unseen in the glare of youthful noon is lit 
up by the pensive gleams of evening. The depth and 
breadth of the starred heavens, the wide and heaving sweep 
of ocean, the sad monotony of the wide-spreading moor, are 
images of eternity, and fill the soul with mournful yearnings 
as we gaze into the distance from our narrowing shoal. 
Miss Fothergill’s story is constructed out of this element. 
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She keeps it under perfect artistic control. While it suggests 
the type and temperament of her work it is kept in subser- 
vience to its natural tenor. The characters and their 
histories correspond with the region where they are evolved. 
Newly-formed social eminences that have not yet adapted 
themselves to the habits of their elevation are seen side by side 
with the humbler levels of life that are clad in their natural 
verdure. The heroine, a melancholy and conscientious 
woman, with deep and sensitive yet reserved family affections, 
is described as wearily seeking for love that will satisfy her 
heart without offending the sensibility of her moral nature. 
The book is full of suppressed power. The uniformity of 
its manifestation keeps us unconscious of it till we become 
aware of its presence by the contrast of some light play of 
fancy, just as the heat of a mass of dark molten metal is 
revealed by the motes that are kindled into bright flame by 
contact with its surface. 

The following is a list of Miss Fothergill’s published works, 
with publishers and dates:—AHealey, 1875, Aldyth, 1877, 
published by H.J. King; Zhe First Violin, 1878, Probation, 
1879, The Wellfields, 1880,and Kith and Kin, 1881, published 
by Bentley. 

Miss Fothergill has also written two shorter tales—* Made 
or Marred” and “One of Three”—which have appeared in 
Bentley’s Empire Library. 

In her last three-volume work, Kzth and Kin, all the 
interest of romance is produced by the employment of every- 
day material. The plot, as in real life, turns on idiosyn- 
crasy of character, not on singularity of circumstance. The 
moral is exhibited, not by one-sided representation, but by 
impartially-distributed light. The fictions of society are 
escaped, not by extravagance of passion, but by pene- 
trating to the common nature that lies under the mask of 

conventionality. The catastrophe is managed, not by the 
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agency of the hackneyed yet abnormal villain, but by the 
scrupulosity of the good. Yet the interest of the work equals 
that of anything written by C. Bronté or Thackeray. 

We have often been struck by the ambiguity and unfair- 
ness of the expression, “writers of promise,” applied to young 
authors. The unfairness lies in the implication that the 
work under notice is not itself a perfect work. Of course it 
also may mean that the perusal of the book creates a craving 
for more. We rejoice to find in a Lancashire writer an 
instance that, will stand the double test. Miss Fothergill’s 
first novel even was a complete performance, captivating as 
a work of fiction, and valuable as describing a phase of Lan- 
cashire social life. Having said this we look for her next 
work with eager expectation. 


——_— 














































SOME TRANSYLVANIAN GIPSY SONGS. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, 


[The following short folk-songs are translations of ditties that are popular amongst the gipsies 
of Transylvania. They are taken from the collection entitled Haideb/iten, von Dr. 
Heinrich von Wlislocki, Leipzig, 1880.] 


i. 





The maiden she wishes for ribbon and rose ; 
The boy he wishes for bright-chequered hose ; 
The wife she wishes a baby fine, 

But the husband—he wishes for lots of swine! 


Il. 


Since the day that I was born— 
Twenty years of life forlorn ; 
Twenty years of days and morrows, 
Few the joys, not few the sorrows. 





iil. 
When that I was bold and young, 
On my arms the fair girls hung ; 
Now that I am frail and old, 
Maidens leave me in the cold. 


SOME TRANSYLVANIAN GIPSY SONGS. 


IV. 
I, a gipsy child, was born 
Of a mother all forlorn ; 
In the long grass I was lain— 
None baptized me but the rain. 


V. 


Mother trouble not thy breast 

For the bairns afar that rest. 

The great earth rests in God’s great hand 
Who over all one heaven has spanned. 


VI. 
When my heart 
Feels sorrow’s smart ; 
When no gold 
My purse doth hold ; 
On my fiddle I play deep 
Until Care and Hunger sleep. 
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MAGNETINE 


Sixteen years’ continual progress in the development of Mag- 
netic Science has fully established the reputation of the 
inventors of Magnetine, and proves that by no other 
process has the curative properties of Mag- 
netism been brought to bear so effectu- 
ally for the relief of mental and 
physical suffering in almost now freely re- 
every form as by commended by some 
of the most eminent men in the 
medical profession, from the established 
fact of their power to afford both relief 
and cure to the exhausted nervous system; also 
in incipient paralysis and consumption, loss of brain and 
nerve power, and in that most distressing ailment, liver complaint. 
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Lung; 
Hernia, &c. 


Kidney, 
General Debility, 


Bronchitis, 


Liver, 
f Nervous & Rheumatic Affections, 


and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, 


Indigestion, 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
are recommended by some of the most eminent in the medical profession, and tes- 
timony is borne as to their beneficial use by very many of the highest families in 
the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s House- 
hold and Members of both Houses of the Legislature, Gen- 
tlemen of the Legal and other Learned Professions, Officers 
in the Army and Navy, Clergymen of all denominations, 
Bankers, Merchants, Writers, Speakers, Artists, &c. 
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Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 


other forms o 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
require no preparation of Acids, nor Chemical Solutions of any kind to 
vender their operation effective. They give no shocks, produce no 
sores, and will not injure nor discolour the wearing apparel. They are 
worn over one of more garments, need no attention, can be put on or taken 
off at pleasure, are so simple in their adaptation that a child can use them, and, 
while possessing extraordinary vitalising power, are nevertheless so gentle und 
soothing in their action that they can be placed on the most delicate or nervous 
invalid without fear of inconvenience. 


for Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 
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LADIES’ 
GENTLEMEN’S 


INVIGORATOR, PROTECTOR. BELT. 





From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


F. W. Dartow, Esq. 76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my 
practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients they are unexceptionable, and fer superior 
to any other inventions of the kind which I have employed; and that of their efficacy, the positive 
powers, I have no doubt. I have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal congestion, in neu- 
ralgia, and in many cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the abdomen. 
In the public interest I wish you to use my unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, ,Gartu Wirkinson, M.D., MRCSE. 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE FROM 


DARLOW & CO., 443, West Strand, London. 
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Uniform issue of the Novels of Mrs. G. LINNZuS BANKs, 
author of “God’s Providence House.” Each with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Bound in Cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


‘*Realism that reminds us of Defoe ; has no little artistic merit ; exceptional 
interest.” — 7imes. 


**Ts well constructed ; has a good deal of varied incident, remarkable vividness, 
and interesting ; the very atmosphere of the time and locality.” —Saturday Review. 


STUNG TO THE QUICK. 


A NORTH COUNTRY STORY. 
**Well told; is exciting ; has interest; touches of real life and character.”— 


pt iste GLORY. 


A WILTSHIRE STORY. 


** Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. It is deserving of 
high praise.” —British Quarterly Review. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. 


A LANCASHIRE STORY. 
«It is written with power, and is a capital story.” —Spectator. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS, 


OR, UNDER THE SCARS. 
A YORKSHIRE STORY. 


**Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for manlier food 
than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them.”—Graphic. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 


‘* An exceedingly well-written story.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
‘* Almost fascinating.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


TALES OF SHADES AND SHADOWS. 


THE WATCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER, 


AND OTHER STORIES, 


RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 


Poems by Mrs. G. Linnaus Banxs. Illustrated by JoHN PRocToR 
and G. C. Banks. Square 8vo, 5s. 


‘*Mrs. Banks writes with fluency and animation; her vein of sentiment is pure 
and earnest.” —Atheneum. 





MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYWooD & SON, 56 and 58, Oldham-st. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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The Second Edition now ready, in One Volume, cr. 8vo, with Vignette engraved 


on Wood 


by G. Pearson, price 6s. cloth extra, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES; 


THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A GARDEN. 
By GEORGE MILNER. 





OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


‘Mr. MILNER, in a veritably charming book, 
gives a ony sympathetic account of a 
rustic life, informed with mental culture and with 
natural powers of observation, which have been 
strengthened by close familiarity with the poets 
who drew their inspiration from the book of 
nature. The en in which Mr. MiLner’s 
cheerful and healthy year-book was written pos- 
sesses, we are told, no especial advantages either 
of soil or of climate ; but it is e and eld, 
extending over acres, and having con- 
siderable variety in the shape of wood and water, 
orchard and lawn, dingle and meadow. Excur- 
sions beyond its pale, into the adjacent country, 
are brought within the scope of the Author’s plan ; 
and in his treatment of the scenes and objects 
encountered by the way, he proves himself a 
oa meee at | poe — with i patient, 

loving spiri it of ceaseless inquiry and earnest re- 
flection. Daity TELEGRAPH. 





* Mr. MiLNer’s notes for a year are the fruits 

of a life of observation. His style is fresh and 
, and the keenness of his sensibilities and 

is love of the country are exhibited on every 
page. Many men can discourse eloquently 
enough of country sights and sounds; Mr. Mir- 
Nex is also impressive from the minute accuracy 
of his knowledge. He describes a summer sun- 
set or a winter storm like a t, but also like a 
matter-of-fact observer. As he notes day by day 
the bursting of the buds in spring or the turning 
of the tints towards the fall of the leaf; as he 
watches for the arrival of the birds of passage 
and follows them in the process of their mating 
and nesting, he proves to us once more that nature 
has in her least genial aspects—even in 
blustering March or raw November. But what is 
perhaps most characteristic in his fascinati 


‘This volume is addressed and ought to be 
dedicated to real lovers of the country, nor do 
we know that we have ever read a more fasci- 
nating book of the kind. City-bred folks, 
though they can hardly fail to be pleased with 
the charm of its style, will scarcely appreciate 
its more delicate beauties. We cannot say that 
Mr. MiLngr makes much of little, for there is no 
nobler subject than nature, and in the infinite 
variety of nature’s works none are unworthy of 
minute attention. This very volume is proof to 

contrary. But it needs somethin, a 
regular rural apprenticeship to understand the 
depth and tenderness of the associations that 
may be awakened by some aqpenentiy tei ifi- 
cant flower ; to enter into the feelings which can 
be ly excited in blustering storm or blind- 
ing leet ; to rz ate with ered the a green 

escriptions » S€a, and sky in aspects 
of the weather ; and to realise in short that an 
uneventful country existence may be full of 
events and sensations though it seems dull and 
monotonous. But there are few lovers of the 
country, we 2 however much they may pride 
themselves on their knowledge of things rural, 
who will not acknowledge Mr. Mritner for their 
master. His has been a life of close observation 
which has ripened with habit almost into intui- 
tion, and so he has accumulated the miscella- 
neous stores of information which make him the 
most intelligent and trustworthy of guides, as he 
is the most agreeable of instructors. He is an 
enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his 
gardening in the school of nature rather than 
under professional experts, a good naturalist, a 
practical botanist; and he has the genius of an 
artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that 
are 





= is the - he has made of the —_ Eng- 
try. ‘ were going to say that it is 
studded with gems from the poets; but, as Mr. 
Miner says, adornment by gems infers the 
introduction of ext objects. Living in 
fellowship with the poets, he finds poetical asso- 
Ciations and memories in every natural object he 
admires ; and he has interwoven his quotations 
in the fabric of his work like the feathers and 
mosses in the nest of the chaffinch or those deli- 
cate webs of gossamer that are spun through the 
meadow-grass of a morning. We have an almost 
exhaustive répertoire of rural poetic allusions— 
the index to it fills more than five pages—from 
the days of CHAUCER to our own.’ 
Str. James’s GAzetTre. 











London: LONGMANS & CO. 


d everywhere over his pages. Few 
men know better how to translate into words, 
each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
impressions of natural objects as he viewed 
them through different atmospheric effects. But, 
above all, what gives its most distinctive charac- 
ter to his volume, is the = of his acquaintance 
with the English poets. e presses them all 
into his service, or rather borrows their brightest 
ideas, never without acknowledgment, with the 
ng Sees of an intimate friend. . . . 
We see lists of volumes every day advertised as 
suitable for the holiday season ; but to those who 
are contemplating tours in the country we can 
recommend no volume more heartily t these 
simple and beautiful Country Pleasures.’ 
; Saturpay Review. 
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The PALATINE NOTE-BOOK: For the Inter- 
communication of Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators 
into the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Edited by J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., Stretford, Man- 
chester. Price 10s. 6d. per year, post free, from the Editor. 





“This little work well deserves the attention of our local antiquaries, and will deserve it still 
more in proportion as it attracts contributions from all parts of both counties.”—Liverpool Daily 
Post, 38th February. 

“* Six issues of the Palatine Note-book, an English monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very a ay | of the new publication. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the ies of L , Chester, and Durham. Its pages have already made 
noteworthy contributions to biography and bibliography, with reference to Nathan Walworth, 
Peter de Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry Newcome, the Rev. an Watson, Col. John 
Townley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Collegiate Church, &c., &c. Such as are curious 
about Mother en ary of whom ‘no one can prove that she ever existed,’ will find a good deal 
touching her led Ss. The typography of the Palatine Note-book is as elegant as its 
contents are scholarly.”—The New York Natzon, 21 July, 1881. 








The Number for July, 1883, contains : 

The Great Storm at Alvanley, near Frodsham, A.D. 1687. 

Matthew Mainwaring’s Vienna, 1621. 

Thomas de la Warr’s College, now the Chetham Hospital. 

Views of Manchester and the Neighbourhood, with Notices of the Districts. 

Colonel Alexander Rigby, M.P. for Wigan, 1640-1650. 
The Minor Notes comprise :—The New-found Well in Cheshire, A.D. 1600 ; Gray’s 
Ode on the Grande Chartreuse, Dauphiny ; Roman Coins found near Fleetwood ; 
Automatic Vehicles: Electrical Machines ; Lawrence Earnshaw’s Astronomical and 
Geographical Clock ; The Old Lancashire Grammar Schools ; Col. Rosworm’s Por- 
trait ; e Roman Road Over Blackstone Edge; Early Christian Remains in 
Lancashire ; Necrology of Roman Catholic Clergy, 1670-8. 





NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— 

Annual Subscription, 20s. Reports and List of Works sent on application 
to J. H. NODAL, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
Thirty-four publications issued down to the end of 1881. 





Volumes I. and II. now ready. Price Fifteen Shillings, well printed on good paper, 
and bound in cleth, 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, by 
Rev. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.—The two volumes of the above work are now 
ublished, and may be had only through the author, Rev. W. A. O’Conor, Upper 
Brook Street, or the printers, Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham 
Street, Manchester, who will act as his agents in the distribution of copies ordered 
through them. The volumes will be delivered free of expense to any address. 
About one-half of the edition has already been disposed of. 
A portion of Volume I. was published as a pamphlet some time ago, and the 
following commendations, among others, then appeared in the press :— 


“Mr. O’Conor has thought deeply about the philosophy of histery.”"—Manchester Examiner. 
“On none of his former writings has Mr. O’Conor lavished cae plendour of diction.” 





Tye ar City News. 
“ As a work of art it will deservedly take a high rank in literature.”—Catholic Times. 


“‘ The perusal must awaken a quite new interest in Irish history.”—Zsle of Wight Advertiser. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 





Founpep 1862. 





Tue objects of the MANCHESTER LiTERARY CLUB are :— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 


3 To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 


The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 


1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 
hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 


2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 


Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 


GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 


THE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. 


———$—$— <a 


The Number for April, 1883, contains :— 
From Lancashire to Land’s End. By the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 


The Marquis de Morante: his Library and its Catalogue. By Richard Copley 
Christie. 


Art, Wealth, and Riches. By William Morris, Author of 7he Earthly Paradise. 


Notes on some Early Deeds, Pedigree Rolls, &c., relating to Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire. By J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. With three Illustrations— 
(i.) Fac-simile of Quit Claim of Land in Budworth, 1271; (ii.) Seal with 
Straw inserted, 1413 ; and (iii.) Seal of Thomas, Earl of Derby, 1525. 

On the Stalk as a Sign of Contract. By William E. A. Axon. 


Th’ Owd Beggar an’ his Dog. By Henry Gannon. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol I. Session 18745. 


Paper boards. Price 4s. ... See = — 
uch above th f such prod: M f th possess a perman 
wiles: Tdi of them i a etry rte ° rm tion _ Many of the papers the pon Ed a West. 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 
PAPERS. Vol II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, 6s.; paper Covers, 5S. ... se. ss. see coe soe cee | 896, 


A volume of varied interest.—British Architect, ‘hat 7, 1876. 

It really would be a task to find another volume t 4 tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 

A very interesting and instructive volume. ep rision C Chronicle, tember 30, 1876. 

The collection contains several good Papers, notably those on the circulation of periodicals in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.— Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Vol. III. poe. bie 1 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d... soli. ie. 6 doe, 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Saute ona: 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; 


rtrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
ld Hall. 


Oe SS | eae ee ea ae 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session tik 


With a, og by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter ‘omlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and Geo P 


Evans ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, t 
inventor. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. vik oie geht. pee. on ‘ane a, pie, ve 


PAPERS. Vol VI. Session 1879-80. 
With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and George —: 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. a a ae a ee 
PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 


With Illustrations by J. H. E. Parti ae Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 
Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicho 


Price, cloth, 9s. Gi, -'... 1Ut (a0d inn 1, 0b: -hoe? oat Te 
PAPERS. Vol. VIII. ina 1881-2. 
With Illustrations by ~~ Sheffield, E. M. Bancroft, Harding, R. Lang- 


ton, Walter Tomlinson, Charles Potter. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ak See ee ee ae ee ce 
Comvanrs : 

A Summer Day at Concord ... ... .. ... «. Rev, Stuart J. Reid. 
Gipsy Folk-tales... ... 1... s+ so co ooo ose HT. Crofton, 
The River Dee (sonnet) +» George Milner. 
The Prometheus of Aischylus a and of f Shelley... ... Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A, 
Wild and Free (poem) .. «+ Edwin Waugh. 
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improvement on its 








's “ Three Black Crows” ... ... 

The Tdealism Of Berkeley... ..0 1... oo 

Launce and his Dog “Crab”... 

The Hand of Fate ... .. 

A Forgotten Laureate (William Whitehead)... eet 

The Early Development of the Faust Legend ... 

The Relation of Religion to Literature... .. 

The Early Life of William Harrison Ainsworth . 

A Flower Piece... .. ae 

Manchester Bibliograph y for 1881 . 

Did Shak: Visit gi fr 20 Fs 

The Childhood of Charles Dickens. 

Recollections of George Dawson and his Lectures 
in Manchester in 1846-7 .. 

Moss-Gatherers: A Lancashire Specimen... 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene: Its Place and Influence 
in Literature... 

On Popular Taste and Criticism, ‘and their Influ- 
ence on Art... 

The Absence of Humour in the Novel of To-day... 

The Lier s ee —. “Fire and 


During Musi 
Milton’s Contes and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess 


Com 
Some Account of a Byrom MS. Recently ‘Added t to 
the Chetham Library eaiiieee 
November in the Conway Valley .. 
Henry Crabtree, of Todmorden, Astrologer and 
Almanac-Maker.. ° 
From Yarmouth to Barmouth .. 
The Mistletoe: Its Propagation, Uses, Abuses, a and 
Sources of Supply... 
Christianity in its Relation to Art :— 
i. The Influence of the Christian Ideal on Art 
ii. Did Christianity aK a New Bs nos 
into Art?...  ... 
iii, Morals and Art... ... dey’ eee 
Men of Genius and Unhappy Marriages dis ots 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary ened shows an 
greater stride than 
runners. ere are a other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that wi 


lecessor, and the latest volume marks a 


not repay perusal. —Ac. 
volume is very readable, but no one of the 


CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of primt.) 0. se see ove 1874. 
THE DIALECT AND ee oF RAnCAsH 
By J. H. NopaL. (Out of print.) ... ww. 1873. 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
By Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L, Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 


Papers. 
STII ses. 06 Rew. ape el, “she 


e Evans. 


. H. Howorth, F.S.A. 


A. P. Graves. 

J. C. Lockhart. 
William E. A. Axon. 
Wal Mortimer. 


alter Hughes, B.A. 
Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A, 


John Evans. 
George Milner, 


Charles William Sutton. 
William E. A. Axon. 


Robert Langton. 


Alexander Ireland. 
Abraham Stansfield. 


James Crompton. 


Charles Hardwick. 
Thomas Heighway. 


Henry F. Warden. 
C, E. Tyrer. 


William E. A. Axon. 


J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
George Milner. 


+ John Evans. 
John Mortimer. 


John Page. 
William Robinson. 


William E. A. Axon. 
Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 


Henry Franks. 


'y. 
pers is particularly striking.— Atheneum. 
The a volume compares favourably with tS predecessors in outward a: 
ao type and 


was an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
ion find an — in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Toone Club.—Sfecta. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MANCHESTER LITERARY 


ice. 


eee eee eee eee 


any of its fore- 


ppearan It is in 
a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
I H. Nopat and GzorcE MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
llustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 

from writers in the Dialect. “Parts S, dpanseneessiych words from A to E. 

Price 3s. 6d., large paper 7s. 6d. 2 ees” See SBS. 
A very important and valuable work: . . . A most important ‘nasil to philological 
literature.—Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 

Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the mt day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 


of the English Language, but - the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 18 


It is carefully executed, rae may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . The most valuable hes in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part 2. 
F to Z. 
Price 6s., large paper copies 10s. 6d. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present section, which, Rewewsts has 
for various reasons been unavoidable. 


The Third and concluding Part will contain introductory chapters on 
the Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will 
also be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. It is hoped that the Third Part will be ready early in 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
The publications of the two deepen es ne 
Price 1s. |... 0 riage oop. 3877. 


This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so really useful to the general book-trade as 
this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshzre has hitherto toed published in the provinces.— 7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. AA List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SuTTON. 
Price 10s., cloth... wit a 1OG. 

The rigid accuracy which has been ent will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on - successful issue of his enterprise. —Manchester Guardian. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. e€ con- 

tulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester sed capa Club upon the successful and 

oughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. F 
See ae ae as * as SP AP Bee ot eee 





Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLpHAm StrREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 
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CAYGILL’S 


European Tours, Excursions, 


AND GENERAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 


CAYGILL’S CONTINENTAL TOURS, 


FOR INDIVIDUAL PASSENGERS, BY 


FOLKESTONE AND BOULOGNE, ) 
DovER AND CALAts, 
DovER AND OSTEND, 
OR 
NEWHAVEN AND DiEppE—Shortest and Quickest Route ; 
AND BY 


HARWICH AND ROTTERDAM ; OR ANTWERP, 
GRIMSBY AND ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM OR HAMBURG, &c., 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


CAYGILL’S PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PARTIES to PARIS 


Short Sea Mail Routes. 





EVERY WEEK DURING THE SEASON. 


Holland, The Rhine, Belgium, &c., 


EVERY FORTNIGHT DURING TdHE SEASON. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, &c. 
PRIVATE OR ASSOCIATED PARTIES. 





For all Particulars of above and other Tourist Arrangements, and Estimates, for any proposed 
Itinerary, apply or address :— 


0. H. CAYGILL & CO., Tourist Managers, 


CHIEF OFFICE: 377, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCH 
LONDON—32, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
Caton Hotel, Langham Pl., W. 
LEEDS—141, Briggate. 
BRADFORD—47, Old Market 
change Tower). 
MANCHESTER—4r, Piccadilly. 
LIVERPOOL—s4, Castle Street. 
SHEFFIELD—Change Alley Corner ‘Althams). 
NOTTINGHAM—4, Thurland Street. 
LEICESTER—35, Gallowtree Gate. 
DERBY—4, Curzon Street (Mr. S. Hall). 
WAKEFIELD—“ Express” Office, Southgate. 
DONCASTER—-48, Young Street (Mr. J. W. 
Chapman). 


pposite Ex- 


OFFICES : 

HALIFAX—35, Union Street. 

DEWSBURY—4, Union Street (Daisy Hill). 

HUDDERSFIELD—2s, King Street (Mr. H. 
Kilner). 

BURNLEY—Marke. Place!Mr. Abr. Altham). 

BLACKBURN — Stamp Office (Mr. R. P 
Gregson). 

BOL roN—* Guardian Office,” 10, Oxford St. 

STOCKPORT—Dean & Henry, St. Petersgate. 

SOUTHPORT — London Street (Messrs. Ser- 
geant and Son). 

EDINBURGH—g, Princes Street. 

GLASGOW —32, West George Street. 


CONTINENTAL OFFICES: 


PARIS—15, AVENUE DE L’OPERA. 
LUCERNE—Next door to Hotel du Rigi. 
GENEVA—2, Place Longemalle, 
BRUSSELS—74, Boulevard du Nord. 


NAPLES—Hotel Royal des Etrangers (Mr. A 
G. Caprani). 
NICE—20, Avenue de la Gar 


e. 
ROME—30, PIAZZA DI SPAGNA. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame."— Zhe Czvzl Service Gazette. 








‘‘MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works 
in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London.”—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, LABELLED 











LONDON. 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


| Makers of EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for Afternoon use. | 
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